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e e e TO EVEN 
GREATER HEIGHTS 
IN QUALITY, SCOPE, 
AND USEFULNESS 


the 1954 Comptons 


is bigger, better, and more useful than ever, due to Compton’s 
vigorously pursued policy of Continuous Revision PLUS 
Continuous BUILDING. You expect up-to-dateness and 
adequate coverage. You get both in Compton’s—and more. 


Compton’s Continuous Building Program for 1954 Resulted in 


—a physical expansion of................206 pages 


—editorial work, for new and revised 
materials, on more than.............3,400 pages 


— words of newly written text...............521,300 
—new and extensively revised articles...........680 
—new and extensively revised reference-outlines. ..69 


—new pictures, maps, charts, and graphs.......1,190 


Among the hundreds of important and timely new and extensively 
revised articles in the 1954 edition of Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 


pedia are: THE ARTS, a new approach relating art to everyday 
life © AMERICAN COLONIES, a new article that explains the 
mode of life in all the colonies © THOMAS JEFFERSON, one of the 
new biography series and undoubtedly the best short biography 
of this great American ® CHRISTMAS, gives the world’s religious 
and social customs for this wonderful holiday ¢ CHICAGO, a 
new article that creates the feel of this great city (one of the 
city article series) © Under sports, new articles cover BASEBALL, 
FISHING, HUNTING, and RIFLERY. @ In the field of mathematics, 
NUMBER SYSTEM, FRACTIONS, and the fundamental processes 
are newly written. © STATE CAPITOLS—more than 20 new 
articles. © PERSONALITY, PSYCHOANALYSIS, and LEARNING are 
significant new ones @ See brief synopses below on three 
other outstanding new articles in the 754 Compton’s. 


INDIA. in the new Indian republic one-sixth of 
the earth's people —largely illiterate, poverty 
stricken, and without previous experience in 
self-government —are today attacking desperate 
problems. This new Compton article explains 
the age-old problems that India is attempting 
to solve democratically while its Asiatic neigh- 
bors are turning to Communism. It describes the 
varied regions of India and the life of the people 
in each with their diverse customs and activities. 
It covers all phases of the present-day economy 
and culture. FREE reprint available. 


DOGS—a fine new article illustrated with 8 
pages of color photographs of the more popular 
types of dogs within each group—Sporting Dogs, 
Hounds, Working Dogs, Terriers, Toy Dogs, and 
Nonsporting Dogs. The text describes each of 
the 112 breeds recognized by the American 
Kennel Club. Special sections in the article cover 
selecting adog, care and feeding, training, dog shows, 
and field trials. The most complete coverage of 
the subject to be found in any school encyclo- 
pedia. (No reprint available) 


VOCATIONS—a new 18-page article that will 
widen the vision of high-school boys and girls 
and their instructors. It covers the problems of 
self-appraisal, job analysis, training, and national 
trends in vocational opportunities. More than 
200 job descriptions for men and women in 
professional, semiprofessional, sales, clerical, 
service, and skilled worker groups are given 
in terms teen-agers can understand. Here is 4 
brand-new approach to vocational counseling. 
The sort of information needed in high schools 
today. FREE reprint available. 


FREE to teachers: Complete reprint of new article, “India” or Vocations.” Write for your copy. 
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A study of modern California aids 
the pupil in understanding how cli- 
mate, topography, and natural re- 
sources have been major factors in 
the remarkable development and 


gowth of our state. 


Committees of elementary stu- 
dents made maps, adding to their 
interest and value by using contour 
coloration. On this background they 
gued pictures relating to the infor- 
mation discovered during research. 
The project, when completed, made 
a graphic presentation of agricul- 
ture, industry and manufacturing, 
transportation and communication, 
and recreation and culture. 





Our cover this month is the first of 
four submitted by Bernice Bronson, 
secretary of the Huntington Beach 
Teachers Club. They were selected 
from a series entitled “Let’s Take a 
Look,” an over-view of school life, 
created by the staff of the elemen- 
tay school as a public relations 
project, and will illustrate how some 
important subjects are taught. 


Photograph was made by John 
Robbins and Clarence Mason. 


George S. Craig, district superin- 
tendent of Gonzales union elemen- 
tary school, cites three examples in 
his county where small schools can 
supply the number of students re- 
quired to maintain special classes. 
His article on education for the 
handicapped raises some points of 
controversy. 


Dr. Arthur Lerner teaches special 
and remedial classes at Lincoln high 
school, Los Angeles. He has had 
extensive experience in counseling 
alcoholics. 


Helen Chapman’s “What Is A Sev- 
enth Grader?” (Sept. 1953) brought 
such applause from readers we feel 
certain you will like her second 
contribution: “What Have I to 
Cive?”, She teaches at Gage Avenue 
junior high school in Los Angeles. 


(Continued to Page 29) 
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$42-a-year average saving j; 
estimated for the more than 
13,000 members now in plan! 


CAREFUL DRIVING by teachers now permits an increase 
in discounts to 20 per cent of standard rates! In addition, 
the policyholders dividend, paid on policy expiration, ha; 
been set at 25 per cent for another quarter. Total Savings 
to CTA members on policies bought this year is expected 
to reach 40 per cent of the standard, or “Board,” rate 
charged by most insurance companies! 


Claims service is nationwide 
and local aid is available 
in 22 California cities! 


CTA MEMBERS who have had accidents tell us tha 
Teachers Plan service is the fastest, most liberal, and bes 
they have ever experienced! Normally you are permitted 
to have collision repairs made in your regular repair shop, 
You do not have to sign the usual claims release in order 
to obtain delivery of your car after repairs have been com. 
pleted. For Towinc and Emercency Roapsie Service, if 
covered by your policy, you may call any nearby garage, 


SAVE 40% 
ON CAR 
INSURANCE 


in the 
CALIFORNIA CASUALTY 
TEACHERS PLAN! 


Teachers Plan insurance is 
underwritten by one of the 
nation’s safest companies! 


THIS CTA-SPONSORED PLAN for active teachers is un 
derwritten by California Casualty Indemnity Exchange, an 
A-pLus-rated 40-year-old company whose resources are over 
12 million dollars! All policies are non-assessable. No 
membership fee is required. CTA has a representative on 
the company’s board of directors. 


savings for your particular car, fill in the reply form com- 
pletely and mail it today. 


CALIFORNIA CASUALTY INDEMNITY EXCHANGE—TEACHERS PLAN © 22 Battery Street, San Francisco 11, or 417 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 13 


YES, | AM INTERESTED . . . in your plan which may save me 40 per cent on car insurance. Please send me your 
exact costs and estimated savings for my particular car. This request does not obligate me to become a policyholder. 
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Don’t Kill Tenure—Extend It 








“There are some remedies worse than the disease” 
— Publius Syrus — 34 B.C. 




















—— tenure as we know it in The tenure law is not perfect. It can 


California is again under attack by be improved. Its most glaring weakness 





the California School Boards Asso- is not the fact that it occasionally deters 






ciation. The allegation is made that the or postpones the dismissal of a poor 






situation is so serious nothing less than teacher, but that there are thousands of 





amajor operation can bring relief. Even good teachers who are not protected at 






the self-appointed surgeons make it very all. These teachers work in small dis- 






clear they have no desire to kill the tricts where turnover is apt to be highest 






patient. They aim only to excise the and teaching conditions poorest. The 











malignancy which, according to them, rural areas in our state will never be able 





Arthur F. Corey 






threatens the health of public education. CTA Executive Secretary to compete successfully in the teacher 
Dire diseases usually evidence serious market until they can offer some security 
symptoms. In this case the diagnosis is to prospective employees. Many. teach- 





based on the indisputable fact that there are ers would prefer to teach in small towns and rural 





some unsatisfactory teachers in the public schools. _ areas but are not willing to face the economic and 





Diagnosis of illness is seldom based on symptoms professional risks involved in the uncertainty of 





which are normally found in healthy people. States continued employment in such districts. 





which have no tenure laws also have unsatisfactory 
teachers. There is no evidence that the school dis- 
tricts in California in which teachers do not enjoy 
tenure protection have fewer unsatisfactory teach- 
ers than do those districts which give tenure. In 


fact, the reverse situation seems evident. 





Instead of performing a “tenurectomy” we should 





be studying how to extend protection to those 





teachers who do not now have it. We must not be 





satisfied merely to defeat all misguided attempts 






to “scuttle” tenure, but should be able to move 






forward with a positive program to extend such 





The purpose of tenure is to protect the children _ protection to all deserving teachers in the state. 





who have good teachers. No way has been found Although no mandate directing such action has 





adequately to protect the pupils of good teachers —_ been given by the State Council, it is my personal 






without making it more difficult to dismiss a poor _ opinion that legislation to ac- 
teacher. Conversely no way has been found to — complish this objective should 
make it easy to dismiss poor teachers and still main- _ be introduced in the 1955 ses- OA > ( < 


tain protection for good teachers. sion of the legislature. 
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A luncheon date 
with Archie Cloud 


What Is 
The Evidence 
Of Greatness ? 


Y luncheon companion was tall, 

slim, and white-haired. His slen- 
der fingers lit one cigarette after an- 
other as his quick eyes darted about 
the room. As we talked, men stopped 
to rest a hand affectionately on _ his 
shoulder, to speak cordially. “My 
boys,” he said to me as the men moved 
away. “They were in my classes and 
now they’ve arrived. There’s the man- 
ager of Gump’s, a famous journalist 
just returned from an important mis- 
sion to Israel, a state senator, and a 
successful attorney-at-law. They are 
the reasons why I wanted to stay in 
the classroom.” 

A. J. “Archie” Cloud, at my urging, 
was telling me about his early experi- 
ence as a San Francisco teacher and as 
a pioneer officer of California Teachers 
Association. No man, now living, can 
equal his 38 years as a member of the 
State Council of Education or can re- 
call with equal intimacy the great men 
of education in California during the 
past half-century. 

Shortly after he started teaching in 
San Francisco, he took a train trip 
south and returned to see the city in 
smoking ruins. He remembers the des- 
perate heroism of teachers during the 
great fire and earthquake of 1906. 


Born in Santa Cruz August 12, 1878, 
Archie Cloud turned away from his 
family’s hopes for a legal career and 
asserted his independence after gradua- 
tion from the University of California 
at Berkeley in the class of 1900. There 
he had followed an extroverted fun- 
loving course of events which was 
climaxed by the only recorded stealing 
of the Stanford Axe. 


Understanding and liking young 
students, he was happy in his Lowell 
High School classroom in San Fran- 
cisco. But Alfred Roncovieri, city su- 
perintendent of schools, observed 
Cloud’s capacity for making friends and 
summoned the young man to an ad- 


4 


ministrative post. In 1910, the year 
Roncovieri was named president of the 
newly reorganized California Teachers 
Association, Cloud became a deputy 
superintendent of schools. He remained 
as deputy or chief deputy until 1935, 
serving under Superintendents Ronco- 
vieri, J. M. Gwinn, and Ed Lee. 


Becomes Jaycee President 


Edwin A. Lee, now dean of the 
school of education at UCLA, was a 
big man with a booming voice. He 
summoned his deputy to his office 
with a cordial “Arch, I have big news 
for you. Robert Gordon Sproul and I 
have picked you to be president of 
San Francisco’s first junior college.” 


Cloud’s first years at the junior col- 
lege made heavy demands on his execu- 
tive experience. At one time, classes 
were conducted in 23 locations scat- 
tered over the city. But he chose his 
faculty with care and it was his proud 
boast that Lee and his Board of Edu- 
cation never reversed his decisions. 


Retired in 1949 before his 7lst 
birthday, Cloud maintains a deep in- 
terest in the junior college (now known 
as City College of San Francisco). He 
plucked from his pocket an invitation 
from the studentbody president to a 
luncheon in which the president-emeri- 
tus would be an honored guest. With 
a look of bewildered awe he said he 
had been informed that the new main 
building now under construction at 


Ocean and Phelan Avenues would be 
named Cloud Hall in his honor. 


When Leroy Armstrong became the 
first full-time secretary of a state asso, 
ciation of teachers in 1909, he als 
became editor of CTA’s newly acquired 
Sierra Educational News. Archibalj 
Cloud then succeeded to the positio, 
Armstrong had just left as secretary 
of the Bay Section. He continued 4s 
secretary until 1915, when he was 
“kicked upstairs” (as he said) to become 
president of the Section. He is now the 
senior past president. 


Council Member in 1910 


Elected a member of the State 
Council of Education in 1910, Cloud 
continued to represent the teachers of 
San Francisco on that body until 1948 
In 1912 he became a member of the 
nine-member Board of Directors and 
served there 12 years. 

Duncan MacKinnon, E. Morris Cox. 
and Mark Keppel were early presidents 
of the CTA Board of Directors, In 
those formative years of transition, 
Cloud helped mold a federation of 
independent societies into a_ strong 
state-wide organization. He worked 
with leaders who espoused legislation 
to improve educational opportunity, 

Will C. Wood of Alameda, one of the 
great superintendents of public instruc. 
tion, had been a strong legislative 
leader. Among his accomplishments was 
his strong advocacy of legislation pr- 
viding for public support for junior col- 
leges. Cloud once referred to his 
friend Wood as “the father of the junior 
college movement in California.” Wood 
wrote Cloud a letter eloquent in its 
modesty. He wrote “Arch, I am not the 
father of the junior college; Dean 
Lange is.” 

That shifted our luncheon conversa- 
tion to Alexis F. Lange, the great 
educational philosopher of the Univer- 
sity of California. I asked Archie Cloud 
to write his impressions of the dean for 
the Journal. He has done so and we 
offer his account in this edition. 


It had been my cold-blooded intent 
to interview A. J. Cloud for personal 
reminiscences about the great men d 
education. But as I left him, I carried 
away a picture of humor lines around 
eyes and mouth, the sound of a quiet 
voice, and the memory of men wh 
gripped his hand with pride and affec- 
tion — men who remembered their olf 
teacher. And I wondered “Who are the 
great men of education?” . . . “Isn’t this 
the evidence of greatness?” — J.WM. 
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pr. Alexis F. Lange 








An intimate sketch of a 






philosopher-educator who 






pioneered California’s progress 









By A. J. Cloud 






Na graduate seminar at University of California, Dean 
[exis F. Lange held up a full length lead pencil and 
vid, “Education is like this pencil; first rounded, and 
en sharpened to a point.” 

Shortly after Dr. Frank N. Freeman took over his duties 
dean of the School of Education at the Berkeley campus, 
[repeated that observation to him. Then I added, “When- 
wer I visit Haviland Hall and come in by the main en- 
tance, I pause to salute the splendid life-like portrait of 
jour predecessor which hangs there.” 

Dr. Freeman asked whether I had known Dean Lange. 
Ireplied that I was one of “his boys,” both in undergraduate 
and graduate classes, that I had sat with him in his study at 
home, and that I had worked side by side with him in the 
(TA until the end of his days. 

Alexis F. Lange, more than any other educational 
lader of his generation in California, was responsible for 
it least three great educational movements: the junior col- 
lege, the junior high school, and vocational education. 
Evidence in support of that conclusion, in my judgment, 
is indisputable. 

Who, then, was this man and what was he like? 


























Early Experience 

On one occasion, I had an opportunity of listening to 
him when he gave a glimpse of his early beginnings. He 
had been born in 1862 on a farm in the upper Mississippi 
Valley and had spent his boyhood days there. The breadth 
of his experiences on the farm, he said, had led him to 
realize the importance of vocational training in any scheme 
of education. 

Whether he attended a “little red schoolhouse” in those 
youthful years did not appear. But as he approached man- 
hood, he was determined to get a college education, even 
though, as he expressed it, his family circumstances re- 
quired him to “paddle his own canoe.” 

Somehow he managed to enroll at the University of 
Michigan and to work his way to graduation. 

When I first met him, toward the close of the last cen- 
tury, Dr. Lange must have been in his middle thirties. He 
tad been brought to California by Charles Mills Gayley, 
head of the English department and himself a Michigan 
alumnus, Lange became an associate professor in that 
department, specializing in Old English and Anglo-Saxon 
hnguage and literature. 

In 1913, when the department of education was ex- 
panded into the University of California School of Educa- 
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tion, Lange became director and later dean. His tenure 
with the title of dean was of short duration, however, as 


he resigned in ill health in 1923 and he died August 28, 
1924, 

In stature, Dr. Lange was above middle height, sturdily 
built, with an open friendly countenance typical of his 
Teutonic forebears. His head was massive and was 
crowned by a great shock of reddish brown hair. His 
upper lip was always covered by a spreading moustache. 
His voice was bell like in clarity and sweetness, though it 
could be forceful when Lange wanted to stress a point in 
discussion. 


A Friendly Philosopher 
The great dean was a companionable, gregarious man. 


_ He liked to lean back in a big chair in his study, to quaff 


from a stein of lager at his elbow, and to puff slow curling 
rings of smoke into the air from his meerschaum pipe. In 
that comfortable attitude, he liked to discourse on educa- 
tional theory. 

As early as 1907, Dr. Lange showed an intense interest 
in teacher organization. He was one of the signers of the 
articles of incorporation of the California Teachers Asso- 
ciation. He took an active part in the deliberations lead- 
ing to the formation of the basic reorganization of CTA, 
adopted at the historic Fresno meeting of 1910. 

Both of us became members of the CTA Board of Direc- 
tors in 1912. The dean served with distinction in the early 
period of CTA history. 


Throughout all those years until his lamented death, he 
was a favored platform speaker at Association meetings 
and at numerous other gatherings of teachers. His influence 
was far-reaching. As the late Roy W. Cloud wrote in his 
“Education in California,” “his name will always be highly 
regarded in his adopted state.” 





A. F. LANGE— EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHER 












Ethics of Criticism 








Discreetly Offered — Appreciatively Received 


This is the fourth in a series of Code-interpretive policy statements by 
the State CTA Ethics Commission. Others dealt with the ethics of 


contracts, recommendations, and tutoring. 


UDGING from complaints received and problems studied ° 


by the CTA Ethics Commission, what is the most fre- 
quently violated principle of ethical conduct in professional 
relationships? 


This question found a ready answer in the responses of 
the Ethics Commission members and a review of the studies 
completed during the past four years. How to direct con- 
structive criticism at issues without straining personal 
relationships or violating ethical procedures seems to be the 
source of greatest confusion among members of the 
profession. 

Application IV-8-d of the Code says: “The professional 
teacher criticizes with discretion, knowing that only that 
criticism is valid which stems from a desire to improve the 
educational process and which is directed at issues rather 
than personalities.” 


This statement is supplemented by the other statements 
in application IV-8: “He acts with consideration in his 
contacts with fellow teachers. He is kind, tolerant, and 
loyal, and avoids pettiness, jealousy, and rancor. He takes 
pride in their achievements; he is grateful for their assist- 
ance. He respects their confidence.” 

Remembering these Code provisions, let’s look at some of 
the incidents and practices encountered by the Commission: 


1. In a district where the superintendent had committed 
many unprofessional acts to incite community pressure 
against his board, one of the teachers retaliated by criticiz- 
ing the acts, policies, and practices of the superintendent to 
other teachers in the presence of pupils, to the community, 
and to individual board members. 

2. The coach in a high school freely expressed his resent- 
ment against administrative rulings and practices to team 
members. 

3. An English department chairman utilized her class 
periods to discuss other teachers and their policies in direct- 
ing student activities, always making her own disapproval 
clear and often berating the achievements or goals of 
teachers and students engaged in these activities. 


4. A building principal frequently walked into classrooms 
and, after only a minute or two of observation, interrupted 
the teacher to suggest changes in method, sometimes taking 
over the class to demonstrate her suggestions. 


5. In one district, the faculty divided into feuding fac- 
tions and teachers customarily approached individual board 
members to express their complaints and criticisms regard- 
ing colleagues and administrators. 

6. A superintendent frequently discussed his teachers 


and their work with other teachers. This was flattering to 
those in whom he was confiding until they learned that they, 
too, were subjects of criticism in similar discussions. _ 

7. Several members of one faculty freely criticized each 
other, but trouble developed when some began to feel that 


others were assuming administrative authority, and many 


of these criticisms were delivered in the presence or hearing 
of students. 

8. No teacher organization existed. Teachers frequently 
expressed their resentment against their principal's dicta. 
torial practices and discriminatory treatment of pupils to 
parents and civic leaders. 


9. In conversation with other teachers and citizens, 
teachers of one school expressed complaints which led toa 
much-needed Ethics Commission study. When appearing 
before the Commission they unanimously related a 
obviously rehearsed story of “everything is wonderful.” The 
Commission easily disproved this faculty testimony with 
abundance of contradictory evidence, but the teachers 
themselves gave no assistance. 


10. In a speech delivered before laymen and the press, 
a college English professor blasted public high schools for 
graduating “illiterates.” This charge was parroted by two 
other college professors, one a scientist, the other a historian. 
A high school teacher leveled the same criticism at the 
elementary schools in his district. 


Scores of similar cases could be cited, but these should 
be sufficient to reflect the extent and nature of the part 
criticism plays in frictions which erupt as a result of unpro- 
fessional conduct. Here are the principles the Commission 
offers to define “criticism with discretion,” and to avoid the 
pitfalls its studies have uncovered. 


1. Criticism of other members of the profession in the 
presence of pupils. 


Such expressions of criticism break down the confidence 
of pupils in the whole school organization. It leads to lack 
of respect for the person criticizing as well as the one under 
criticism. 
pupils takes an unfair advantage of his role as a person of 
authority and of the pupil’s immaturity. He negates his 


obligation to serve as an example of a person with mature | 


judgment. 

These statements apply to those in administrative pos 
tions with at least equal emphasis as when applied to 
classroom teachers. Even constructive criticism aimed # 
improvement of the educational program should never be 
delivered in the presence of pupils, laymen, or colleagues. 
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Zest for gossip often leads pupils to discuss one teacher 
with another. In such instances, it is the responsibility of 
the teacher to set the example by making no comment 
peyond calling attention to the other teacher’s better quali- 
ties and characteristics. Students who do express a real 
problem should be assisted in analyzing their difficulties in 
an impersonal way, seeking the method by which better 
lationships could be established and maintained. 


9. Criticism of other members of the profession in the 
presence of laymen. 


If we are ever to progress to our highest potential status 
as a profession, this error must be eradicated. Building 
confidence in a profession requires teamwork by every 
member. Any criticism of colleagues or the school to par- 
ents and the lay public degrades the profession, weakens 
understanding and support for the school, invites unneces- 
sary community concern over problems which the school 
personnel itself should be able to solve. 


Except when sitting as a member of the governing board 
in regular meeting, a school trustee is in exactly the same 
category as any Other layman, and the carrying of criticisms 
or complaints to such individuals should be looked upon 
with equal disfavor. 


Inter-level criticism is especially ruinous to public under- 
standing of educational problems, carries the impression of 
authority even though the speaker has no special qualifica- 
tions to understand the methods or problems of those in the 
level he attacks, and makes it impossible for those criticized 
to reply without attacking the qualifications of the speaker. 


When confronted with seemingly justified lay criticism 
of a colleague, the only appropriate response is to call atten- 
tion to some strength or good quality of the person criticized, 
confessing to lack of direct knowledge of the incident men- 
tioned, then to report the criticism through proper profes- 
sional channels. Such lay criticism cannot be ignored, but 


neither should it be fed. 


3. Criticism of other members of the profession to other 
teachers. 


This question refers to conversation between individuals 
or in groups who have no authority to render constructive 
assistance, such as the all-too-common faculty lunch table 
gossip. Although “within the family,” this expression of 
criticism creates bad relations, suspicion, and fear. It is a 
deterrent to professional growth and faculty morale. 

Nothing in this admonition is meant to discourage discus- 
sion of processes, techniques or philosophy as issues when 
such discussion is motivated by a “desire to improve the 
educational processes” and is divorced from personalities. 

Again, the special responsibility which those in some 
tdministrative positions hold for the performance of staff 
members includes no license to violate this principle. 


4. Can teachers make discreet criticism to administrators 
or supervisors? 


To avoid the hazards of appearing to serve as “informers” 
or ‘stool pigeons,” teachers should offer criticism of other 
teachers to administrators or supervisors only under the 


. following conditions: 


a. The issue is such that continued practice would result 
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in definite damage to the profession or the educational 
program. 


b. The criticism already has been voiced directly to the 
teacher involved or a condition exists which would preclude 
such expressions without straining personal relationships. 


c. No channel for accepting such criticism has been 
established within the professional organization. 


d. Vindictiveness, spite, or personal gain are not involved 
and could not reasonably be alleged. 


e. The administrator receiving the information is in a 
position to rectify the cause of such criticism or at least 
would be willing to attempt to do so in a friendly and con- 
structive manner. 


5. Can criticism be “discreetly” offered to the teacher 
involved? 


If teacher-critics are “kind, tolerant, and loyal” and the 
recipient is “grateful for their assistance,” direct expression 
can be the best method of criticism. For the administrator, 
it is almost the only method. 

Human relations being as sensitive as they are, however, 
teacher-to-teacher criticism must be exercised with extreme 
caution and sympathetic understanding, and not at all if 
there is any indication that it might strain personal relation- 
ships. Resentment may be too high a price to risk for the 
improvement which the criticism is aimed to attain. 


6. Can criticism be “discreetly” offered through profes- 
sional committee channels? 


The more impersonal aspect of a professional relations 
committee makes it the best channel for constructive criti- 
cism, especially on matters of professional conduct. Such 
a committee of peers can discreetly gather evidence to 
determine the validity of the criticism and the best method 
of proceeding. This could be by direct approach to the 
teacher, by making the criticized offense a subject for 
impersonal discussion at a faculty meeting or in a committee 
report. In cases of continued infraction, a report to the 
administration and board, or to the appropriate ethics com- 
mission is in order. 


It is the responsibility of the local association to provide 
this committee channel. Such committees are needed 
especially as a channel for complaints, criticisms, or sugges- 
tions expressed by teachers toward their administrators. 


When a committee or commission of the profession has 
been established to study problems of professional conduct, 
and when the committee or commission is engaged in such 
a study, it is the obligation of each member to contribute 
dispassionately and objectively all information which might 
assist toward a complete understanding of the problem. 
Withholding information and evidence from the professional 
group charged with responsibility for studying and report- 
ing on a problem is just as unethical and as damaging to 
the profession as expressing criticism and gossip to persons 
not in a position to evaluate the comments carefully and 
thoroughly. 


Through all of these observations, the single principle 
provides: A PROFESSIONAL PERSON GIVES AND 
RECEIVES CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM IN A SPIRIT 
OF FRIENDLINESS WHEN DEALING WITH HIS 
ASSOCIATES, REGARDLESS OF THEIR POSITION. 











The Infallible, Irrepressible ‘T in Guidance 


1 mene is need for more guidance 
in our schools.” 

“More counselling is necessary to 
produce better citizens.” 

“Education is guidance.” 

The foregoing, representing an infini- 
tesimal portion of expostulated cliches, 
fit in well to summer school seminars 
when teachers gather to get that needed 
lift and reassurance that is so necessary 
after a bruising year of facing practical 
realities. However, to sit down and 
attempt a rationalization of a special 
services program through the pronound- 
ing of nebulous theories is of little 
benefit to any but the individual who 
has no contact with the school child. 

Theory is necessary. Without ideals 
our educational programs would have 
remained static—and stagnant. We 
must never lose the educator who has 
sight of a star—even though that star 
may be beyond our own personal vision. 

The meat of the problem is how to 
sift the immediate good in a proposi- 
tion and build upon a present method 
of education. 

Which leads to the current popular 
fetish of paying obeisance to the magi- 
cal term “guidance”; not a_ studied, 
discerning interpretation of the ramifi- 
cations involved, but a mass drive 
toward an undefined goal with little 
scientific data to offer a solid base for 
development. 


What Is Guidance? 


What is actually meant when we 
refer to the broad field of guidance? It 
is not sufficient to answer with a philo- 
sophical statement that its object is to 
insure the individual child receives 
proper counselling in order to arrive at 
or near his life’s goals. 

We hope that this fact would be 
accomplished, but, on the practical side 
again, we know that this encompassing 
aim must have some definitive assistance 
along the route so that the goal will be 
approached. 

This, then, is a role of guidance. 
Guidance, as pertaining to education, is 


By William Plutte 


a verb, not a noun. We are prone to 
refer to it as some undefinable adjunct 
to the curriculum and relegate the mys- 
terious manipulations within its range 
to “people trained in the field.” 

Fortunately, one cannot be in educa- 
tion without “guiding.” Unfortunately, 
this guidance may be assumed to fall 
in the realm of but a few specialists, 
and though counsellors may provide 
exceptional services, there is a hidden 
danger. 

The pitfall represents the individual 
interpretation of the term guidance. 
We, as teachers, are apt to assume that 
this phase of education is but a practi- 
cal application of what we have learned 
ourselves, framed in a_ psychological 
atmosphere determined by our own 
mores and experiences. 


Moral Persuasion 


Often an attempt is made to use our 
own standards of life in pressuring a 
student who may be as foreign to our 
customs as we are to his. A common 
example of this perplexity is found in 
discussing the advantages of honesty 
with a child who may come from a 
home where the art of “taking without 
being caught” is not only tolerated, but 
may actually be commended. 

Should we give up? Not in “guiding.” 
In philosophizing with artificial, arbi- 
trary, a priori objects we may better 
refrain from participation in such a 
vague social meandering. Empirical 
goals and standards are understood by 
children; we must not debase them 
unless we offer concrete substitutions. 

Guiding is a one-to-one situation and 
we are usually found in the situation 
whereby that arrangement becomes a 
monologue on the good things in life. 
A child has to see, or feel—verbal offer- 
ings are too vague. 

Have you ever, in talking to your 
colleagues, used the expression, “I had 
a good talk with Johnny and I believe 
I straightened him a bit.” 

Do you really believe that? It is 
possible, but highly improbable, that a 


dissertation on how to do right cay 
change a youngster’s life in a few fleet. 
ing moments. Johnny was caught 
cheating. Will the talk on the Wages 
of honesty outweigh the success he 
enjoyed all those times he wasn} 
caught? What advice could change his 
mores? 

Conscientious phychiatrists hesitate to 
offer “advice”; they have spent years jp 
studying the whole _ individual an 
realize change comes from within afte 
a certain atmosphere has been provided, 
Aren’t we a bit egotistical in assuming 
a short talk will create a marked shift 
in a personality? 

Talks on our part, however, wil 
usually do little harm, if we havea 
positive goal in mind. And so we guide, 
Now, wouldn’t the situation be in- 
proved if it were possible to listen to 
the child’s problem first? 

When we assume that a child hasa 
guidance problem, we are believing 
that (1) he realized he is “wrong” or 
failing and (2) all that is necessary is 
for us to point out his error. 


Pointing to Errors 

Completely disregarded is the fact 
that his environmental atmosphere may 
have given the student an outlook on 
life that is perfectly “normal” to him, 
yet obviously in need of a higher stan¢- 
ard—in view of our own mores. 

So, in our eagerness to have him 
conform to a pattern that is accepted 
as satisfactory we present him with 
small talks designed to combat a life 
that has followed definite procedures 
entirely foreign to our mode of living. 

This, then, results in a frustration, 
both on the part of the student and the 
teacher. 

What is the role of guidance? It can 
be functional only through a presente 
tion of facts, attitudes and goals that 
are within the powers of the student to 
attain. Guidance is the concomitant 
learning process within each classroom, 
derived from the accumulation of prt 
sented ideas. 
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Guidance is not a process whereby 
, marked change is created instantly; 
it is a constant bending effort that offers 
gs much a challenge to the guider as it 
does to the guidee. 

It is a working together, with the 
counsellor - teacher aware that limita- 
tions on the part of himself as well! as 
the student may oftimes result in seem- 
ing failure. 

However, it would be assuming om- 
nipotent powers to predict, as a “coun- 
gllor” did, that any one student was 
doomed to failure because his test 
record did not match up to the median 
of a “normal” curve. And this indi- 
vidual was rather self-complacent with 
the fact that he had the courage so to 
tell the student’s parents. 

Before anyone becomes so far-seeing 
as to forestall success or failure of a 
youngster as a result of tests, we should 
read a few biographies of the great men 
in history who proved to be exceptions 
to the rule of the thumb predictions 
that cast the pall of mediocrity over 
them. 


All Need Understanding 


And, of course, in almost every dis- 
cussion on guidance the individual 
assumes that the child in need of assist- 
ance is the one who has fallen below 
aline accepted as “average” whether it 
be social, mental or psychological. Too 
few educators accept the understand- 
ing that each child has his own average 
and the brilliant student, though he 
may be performing well above the 
class, has greater need for help than 
the tail-ender who may actually be 
producing at full capacity. 

Why? Since we accept guidance as 
acurative measure rather than a posi- 
tive parallel to all educational contribu- 
tions we find ourselves thinking, “I 
have a few problems in my class, but 
I think I can straighten them out if the 
others give me enough free time.” 

Why must we feel that only a few 
deserve guidance? And that “I” can 
charm them while the others sit by? 
Do not all students deserve a full 
chance to broaden their lives? 

And, isn’t any improvement a “we 
project? 

In short, to be worthwhile the guid- 
ace program should never capitalize 
the small “i.” If we present opportuni- 
ties to all, afford as best an atmosphere 
% possible and assist in the third per- 


sn, we are following the basic tenets 
of guidance. 


»” 
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What Have I to Give? 


Into my classroom they come and are mingled to form a class which we call English— 
it might be social studies, mathematics, or any of the other impersonal designations 
which categorize learning. 

There they sit — thirty-eight of them — the poor, the well-fed and over-fed, the dirty, the 
crude, the frightened, the well-mannered, the belligerent, the fearless. 

Some dined from balanced menus last night; others filled hungry stomachs with cold, 
tainted left-overs; still others drank strawberry soda pop for dinner —a touch of the 


tasty luxury which fleetingly nourishes the soul, but not the body. 


The little boy who sharpens his pencil too many times and who talks too much is remem- 
bering the wonderful pop corn balls and fudge his mother used to make — but she now 
lives in a distant city, and there is much unhappiness for a little boy in learning to live 
without a mother who did gentle, personal things just for him. 

The little girl who belligerently talks too loudly is making noise to cover the gnawing 
of an empty stomach — and an empty soul. She has never had anyone to do gentle, 


personal things for her. 


The unruly boy on the back row, crafty in his devices of misbehavior, has never felt 
the warmth and security of love; he resists all efforts at stern discipline but softens at 
a kind word or the ruffling of his funny crew cut. 

The unpredictable boy with the unkempt clothes and body has never understood what 
things people do not do to each other just because they are stronger, for he is the target 
of his father’s drunken strength — and he strikes blindly at all of us in a rage which he 


dares not show at home. 


Thirty-eight young, squirming human beings—the happy and the unhappy—not a class 


to be lumped into one mass, but thirty-eight individuals. 


Questions lurk behind their eyes, pleas for understanding lie in their shy smiles—or 
their impudent remarks. 


They look to me for knowledge. And what have I to give? So little, really. Yet I was 


once like them; perhaps I know them, after all. For I’ve known fear, felt shame at 


little things, cringed with pangs of mediocrity, searched eyes for friendliness. 
Let me, before I speak, remember these things and recall the lash of a teacher's tongue 


when I, too, was in the seventh grade and couldn’t understand a problem in arithmetic. 


Above all, let me soften the sharpness of my own tongue that no young personality will 


carry from my classroom the scar of humiliation. 


HELEN P. CHAPMAN 
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Don’t Fence Them Off 


By George S. Craig 


ITTLE time remains for a revalua- 
tion of the special class program 
for mentally retarded minors. Once 
capital outlay is made by the various 
counties the probability of change in 
basic policy is greatly reduced and the 
program may be fixed for several dec- 
ades. It is imperative that a re-exami- 
nation be made without delay. 


There has been great improvement 
in the educational opportunities of men- 
tally handicapped children. In the past 
these children were often asked to per- 
form tasks in school which were impos- 
sible for them. The repeated failure 
turned them to behavior which was 
socially unacceptable, resulting in 
wasted lives. 


No one would claim, however, that 
the present program represents the full 
and final development. The purpose of 
this article is to outline changes which 
will further the program. These changes 
can be accomplished by permissive 
legislation. Care must be taken to do 
this so as to preserve the advancement 
already made. We should insure the 
continued protection of children from 
experiencing repeated failure. 


10 


There are at least three types of 
problems in children with mental inade- 
quacies. The first is the child who is 
mentally retarded. Psychological prob- 
lems, inadequate cultural background, 
and even physical limitations may pro- 
duce mental retardation. The inference 
in the use of the term retardation, in- 
dicates the possibility for growth. These 
children may be thought of as having 
a low efficiency quotient. These chil- 
dren are eligible for certification to the 
special class program under the present 
interpretation of the school code. 

The second type problem can be re- 
ferred to as mentally handicapped. 
These children are normal in the sense 
of not having emotional disturbances. 
They are operating at satisfactory ef- 
ficiency levels for their intelligence but 
are probably incapable of significant 
improvement in ability. Children are 





Segregated classes for retarded and 
handicapped children promotes failure 
says this writer 


classified as mentally handicapped j 
their level of mental ability jg high 
enough to expect their participation jy 
society. It is presumed they will eveny. 
ually earn a living, raise families, anj 
drive cars on the public highway, 

The third type child is the mentally 
deficient. This so called point “tyo" 
child is not expected to participate jp 
society. He will need a sheltered ep. 
vironment and possible institutionalizs. 
tion either in the home or with a public 
agency. Adequate social opportunity 
for the mentally deficient would not be 
defined in the same way as for the 
retarded or handicapped. 

The point “one” mentally retarded o 
handicapped child previously referred 
to does, however, have a valid claim 
to equal social opportunity. 

There is legitimate criticism of the 
present program for its failure to pro. 
vide equal social opportunity in the 
classes operated by counties. Society 
has the right to expect more than mere 
institutionalization during the school 
years if these mentally handicapped 
children are to be permitted access to 
normal life. 


Why Permissive Legislation? 


The present provisions of the Cal 
fornia School Code prevent the alert 
small districts from participating in the 
special class program. This is done on 
the basis of three conclusions. 

The first conclusion is that smal 
schools do not have a sufficient number 
of children in this category to havea 
special class for mentally retarded chil- 
dren. The second reason given for er- 
clusion of the small district is that it 
would be financially impossible, that 
operation in larger units would result 
in greater economy. The third assump 
tion is that the program would suffer 
from inadequate supervision, that the 
local district would lapse back into the 

(Continued to page 34) 





Recognition of each student as an individual is an accepted tenet of modem 
education. To develop the individual and to lead him into a harmoniow 
relationship with society is a major responsibility of the teacher. On the 
facing pages above are articles dealing with these problems. Opinions & 
pressed here about methods of educating the gifted and the handicapped | 
child are the authors’ own and are not official policy of the California Teaches 
Association. 
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fet Them Find Themselves 


Gifted primary children must be found 
and encouraged by competent 


understanding advisers 


By Cecelia Cortage 


CCORDING to the California State 

A Department of Education, enroll- 
ments in the California public schools 
on March 31, 1953, were 227,813 chil- 
dren in the first grade; 178,465 in the 
scond grade; and 179,100 in the third 
grade; or a total of 585,378 children— 
over a half million—in the primary 
grades. 
. If we take the I. Q. 132, two stand- 
ard deviations above the mean, to use 
Terman and Merrill’s figures, this I. Q. 
of 182 would be exceeded by 2.3 per 
cent of our population. The I. Q. 148, 
or three standard deviations above the 
mean, would be exceeded by one-tenth 
of one per cent. Of our 585,378 pri- 
mary pupils, therefore, a percentage of 
2.3 is 13,464 children who have an I. Q. 
of 182 or higher. Those who have an 
I. Q. of 148 or higher, or one-tenth of 
one per cent of the school enrollment 
in the primary grades in California, 
number 585 children. 


The numbers are probably larger as 
Terman based these percentages on the 
general population, and the school pop- 
ulation is considered to be smarter than 
average by statisticians and also by 
their mothers. 


Of course, if we are going to admit 
that we have these children on our 
hands, as well as on our conscience, we 
shall have to make plans for feeding 
thm. Even the primary ones are 
beyond the age of baby food prepared 
according to past curriculum-cooking 
schools, 


At most of our scholastic soirees 
where we meet the problem of educa- 
tion for gifted children, we quote au- 
thoritative sources or list tables of 
statistical summations. (Figures im- 
Press everyone, and mostly men.) We 
usually bite our tongues before we learn 
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that, when measuring new ideas, edu- 
cational circles may be squares. 


Polite and Politic 

In our parent-teacher conferences, we 
may also feel that it is more polite, as 
well as politic, to report to Mother that, 
if her Leslie — you’ve heard of him: 
little Les Intelligent, Jr.? — will apply 
himself, he will be able to do the work. 
His school work shows a lack of appli- 
cation and not, naturally, a lack of abil- 
ity. We tell Mother. 

So she goes home and applies a little 
encouragement to little Les. Conse- 
quently, he is inspired to do his work. 
Isn’t he? Mother has some doubts of 
his ability (she suspects that Jr. takes 
after his father). But she wants to be- 
lieve what we say, and we want to say 
what we think she wants to hear. Plain 
talk isn’t being heard this semester. 
Perhaps, if we had to apply it to our- 
selves, that is as well. 

We remind ourselves, though, to 
build up Les’s sense of success. We 
tell him that he is the best paper-picker- 
upper in our room. (Is paper all that he 
can pick up?) But yesterday he almost 
gave us the right answer for 2 and 2. 
He said 5. We wouldn’t say, would we, 
that he was wrong? He was close. 

On the other side of the I. Q., when 
we are convinced that Mother’s young 
Bill is a genuine bill of lading for a 
shipment of genius, we may not mention 
that, either. Not because Mother 
would not be pleased to meet us over 
our concern for his intellectual future in 
the public schools of California. We 
are afraid of what her friends and 
neighbors who also have children would 
say if she told them what we said. 


Caution for Genius 

Rightly, we should hesitate before we 
inform any child’s mother, or his usu- 
ally unseen but probable father, that 
the child is a genius. The genius of a 


child may be a stillborn talent if it is 
not given sufficient pre-natal care and 
instrumental help for making its cry of 
individual rage when it births into the 
adult world. 


But we could tell Mother that her 
child is capable of doing hard work, 
couldn’t we, and that we intend to en- 
courage him in it—before he reaches 
adulthood and the age of avoiding 
work? For one possibility in the primary 
grades, a gifted child could learn a 
foreign language; and why not an 
Oriental one rather than an Occidental? 


How About Enrichment? 


You have probably contemplated en- 
richment within the classroom for 
gifted children. Enrichment within the 
classroom seems to be a method of 
education whose component parts are 
frequently described within the covers 
of pedagogical tomes and whose es- 
sence is easily caught and preserved 
in those printed pamphlets which 
teachers receive for storage. Unfor- 
tunately, it is an essence which tends 
to evaporate within the classroom. 


To quote from an unpublished thesis 
— mine —on programs of education 
for intellectually gifted children in the 
public schools of California: 


“The ideal of enrichment within the 
classroom is translated into reality only 
by those teachers who are adept at 
juggling three dozen mental balls at 
once in the intellectual air, without 
dropping any on their heads. Such 
teachers are rare and greatly to be 
desired. 

“For without wise, understanding, 
skillful teachers, sensitive to the 
nuances of the questing mind behind 
a gifted child’s gaze; without reason- 
ably permissive, flexible curriculum 
practices, enrichment within the class- 
room for intellectually gifted children 
in the public schools of California can 
become the Confederate currency for 
modern educational buck passing.” 


In addition to not having enrich- 
ment for gifted children within the 
average classroom, our schools also 
have group work for them. Group work 
is when the teacher works with the 
children in one group while she watches 
the children in the other groups and 
listens to the children who have mis- 
placed their groups, or-themselves, or 
their pencils, papers, books, modeling 
clay, insect life, projects for today, and 
other appendages not permanently 
growing on them. 

(Continued to page 38) 








How Is Your Classroom Climate ? 


By Arthur Lerner 


HE atmosphere in any given class- 

room is more than the mere chemi- 
cal and physical properties which may 
be inherent in the air at any specific 
moment. Furthermore, it can also be 
said that the classroom climate is 
more than the mere location, physical 
arrangement, or people within the 
physical setting. One little boy once 
remarked, “This room looks nice and 
makes you feel cool, but nobody cares 
to do any work in this place.” 


Needless to say, atmospheric condi- 
tions, physical arrangements, and 
teachers and pupils in the classroom are 
not “least” important aspects of the 
learning experience. What is signifi- 
cant, however, are the feelings of the 
people within the classroom and the 
interacting process which occurs. A 
twelve year old girl once said of her 
geography teacher, “I learn a lot in her 
class because she seems to know how 
I feel.” 


Kinds of Climate 


In the main, the group climate in a 
classroom is generally composed of the 
following phenomena: (1) the attitudes 
and feelings of the individual pupils, 
(2) the attitudes and feelings of the 
individual pupils toward each other, 
(3) the attitudes and feelings of the 
individual pupils toward the teacher, 
(4) the attitudes and feelings of the 
teacher toward the pupils as indicated 
via teaching methods employed, com- 
ments made, understanding, skills, 
dress, politeness, and a host of miscel- 
laneous factors, many of which include 
administrative attitudes and practices as 
felt in the classroom. 

Indeed, an atomic chain reaction is 
not the sole property of physics and 
chemistry. A wave of various feelings 
are daily set off in the classroom. A 
pupil once remarked, “I like to work in 
this class if I feel that everyone else 
likes to work. I feel like loafing if the 
others are taking it easy.” Another 
pupil said, “Even when I feel like doing 
work here, I can’t, unless the others 
make me feel like it’s OK.” Recently, 
a young lad observed, “Sometimes we 
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are all dying to work and Mrs. S 
sure knows how to get the best out 
of us.” 


Skill in Relationships 

Realistically speaking, it should be 
remembered that the above phenomena 
occur in all groups, especially wherever 
a leader is present. What makes the 
teaching experience something special 
is that the group members are involved 
in learning situations during impres- 
sionable and formative years of their 
lives. This requires the teacher to be 
flexible enough to vary techniques and 
skills in order that the needs of a par- 
ticular class may be met. This, of 
course, implies skill in the art of human 
relationships. 

The interacting process in a class- 
room, by and large, determines its 
climate. In order to have a healthy 
classroom climate, we may ask of the 
teacher a few pertinent questions. 

Does the teacher have a warm per- 
sonality? In addition to liking people, 
it is important to be consciously aware 
of the fact that sometimes our own 
personal problems may become involved 
in our relationship with others. Do we 
have enough psychological independ- 
ence properly to understand and realize 
the feelings of youngsters in the learn- 
ing process? 

Does the teacher have enough insight 
into the lives of children by practicing 
the precept that it is possible to accept 
and like a child without necessarily 
agreeing with what the child does or 
says? Nine-year-old Johnny once com- 
mented about his teacher, “Mr. R 
likes me even though he doesn’t like 
some of the things I do.” 

Does the teacher have enough insight 
into the process of helping children to 
help themselves? We sometimes forget 
that exclusive of necessary information 
giving, telling is not necessarily the 
same as helping. Boys and girls present 
the teacher with a real challenge when 
they are inspired to learn. 


Child Expression 
Does the teacher have enough hind- 
sight and foresight to allow the child 






























to express himself or herself and he 
the youngster to articulate such expres. 
sion without the fear of any kind of 
reprisal? Obviously, this should be 
experienced within the boundaries of 
sound mental hygiene practice. It m 

be remembered that many youngstey 
often want to say something but do no 
know how to say it, or perhaps fee} 
ashamed and frightened. One lad yp. 
cently told his teacher, “Every time | 
feel kittens about saying something, 
you always seem to make me feel that 
it is just the thing to do.” 


Does the teacher have enough vision 
to realize that the classroom climate js 
a vital part of the child’s life? It should. 
be emphasized that children take ¢ 
total sum of their lives to class ang 
from class. Whatever occurs in the 
classroom has an effect upon the childs 
feelings, emotions, attitudes, and life 
outside of the classroom. Indeed, jt 
may be asked, Does the teacher under. 
stand that the classroom climate and 
activities are part of the ongoing proc 
ess of life? 

Needless to say, many other ques. 
tions may well be asked here. However, 
it is difficult to refute the fact that the 
mental health condition of a classroom 
climate is a potentially strong factor in 
stimulating youngsters to secure a wider 
vision of purposeful living. Inhaling 
the invigorating air of a wholesome 
atmosphere may well inspire the young. 
sters to continue maturing along similar 
lines, long after they have left the 
environment of the school. 


‘ 
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Can’t Miss the Bus | 
Because a school bus driver sug | yer 
gested that each school bus be identi thirty 
fied with a picture of an elephant, a deri 
clown, or a nursery rhyme character, \ : 
brand-new kindergartners in Sycamore, ; . 
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Illinois, no longer worry about gettin 
on the right school bus during the fit! > who 


few days of school. So reports the truth 
National School Public Relations 4* w 
sociation in a recent issue of It Stari | 
in the Classroom Newsletter. Children pa 
loved the idea, says NSPRA, and ® ‘ - 
did their parents. - 
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‘| Pledge Allegiance” 


By Lillian Larson 


“J PLEDGE allegiance...” With glowing eyes lifted to 

the red, white, and blue of Old Glory and right hands 
over hearts, Susan, Joe, Ingrid, Nikki, and the more than 
thirty other boys and girls in the class voiced in unison the 
cherished words symbolizing their loyalty to America. 
Another school day had begun. 


‘I pledge allegiance For child and teenager, I 
thought, the ultimate meaning behind those words would 
depend, to a startling degree, upon the significance of what 
happens from now on in busy classrooms clear across 
America. 


I pledge allegiance . Suddenly I realized that if I, 
the teacher, were truly to “pledge allegiance to the flag of 
the United States of America and to the Republic for which 
it stands,” I must pledge myself anew to fulfill my indis- 
pensable role in educating for citizenship the boys and girls 
who are the hope of that Republic. For upon them, in very 
truth, may rest the future of the entire free world. 

Why this sudden awareness? Much of it I could attribute to 
my service on the Commission which prepared Educating for 
American Citizenship, the 1954 Yearbook of the American Asso- 
tation of School Administrators. 
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For empire-hungry Communism is on the march against the 
free world. Today and tomorrow and for stretching cycles of 
tomorrows, perhaps, the threat to our Republic is total—geo- 
graphic, political, economic, anti-religious. From the mouths of 
the Red dictators themselves the Yearbook documents their 
revolting ideology and their treacherous strategy. To face this 
threat we must be strong at home, strong as a great-hearted people, 
strong in the faith that public office is a public trust, that there 
is not only a privilege but a duty to vote and vote wisely—to be 
alert, active, clearheaded citizens. The American citizen’s job of 
decision-making today and tomorrow is as complicated as it is 
crucial. So we need to look again at our program of citizenship 
education. 


The American citizen of this generation and the next has not 
just one citizenship role to play. He has seven. The Yearbook 
calls them the seven concentric circles of American citizenship 
because geographically they really are concentric. Americans, 
young and old, have citizenship roles in circle 1, the family circle. 
They also function as American citizens in circle 7, the world 
arena. In the world circle, decisions involving our very survival 
remain to be made. Lying within the world circle and outside 
of the family circle are other important circles where American 
citizens have important roles to play. They are the school, the 
neighborhood, the local community, the state, and the Nation. 
The Yearbook uses examples of practice in the home, the school, 
the neighborhood, and the local community to show how prepara- 
tion for active American citizenship in the wider arenas may be 
strengthened and made more dynamic. 


The classroom teacher’s part is indispensable, the Yearbook 
says, for in American classrooms the history of America is being 
written—that the dreams of Washington, Jefferson, and the other 
Founding Fathers for an educated citizenry will come true. The 
Yearbook has advice for teachers, too, and many examples of good 
teaching practice gleaned from all parts of the country. These 
will be of interest to principals and superintendents and board 
members and lay citizens generally. 

Thorough teaching of history, geography, and the social studies 
is essential. Every subject field adds its strength to civic educa- 
tion. But important as thorough subject teaching is, it is not 
enough to do the citizenship-building job called for in today’s 
world. It’s like trying to carve the Lord’s Prayer on the head of 
a pin to attempt to outline here the Yearbook’s four-way approach. 
Without apologies to the radio commercial, the Yearbook says: 
“Build good American citizenship four ways” through: 


1. Teaching about the American heritage—what it is, how 
dearly we paid for it, the problems and threats of today—history, 
geography, and the social studies especially, but every subject 
yielding its grains of gold. 

2. Inculcation of American ideals and attitudes—the ideals and 
values we live by; making knowledge and understanding of ideals 
come to life as motivating forces. 


3. Teaching how to study public questions and reach inde- 
pendent opinions. Controversial issues? Yes—but there are 
special “how-to-do-its” that will interest you. 

And finally, as a clincher to all the rest— 


4. Continuing practice in active citizenship service and share 
of responsibilities in home, school, and the other concentric circles. 
Responsibilities, that is, appropriate to the pupils’ maturity. You 
administrators come in for some very special advice at this point. 

As a teacher, I gain from Educating for American Citizenship 
many ideas found effective in other school systems and I benefit 
from the findings of research. Knowing the great issues at stake, 
how can I but pledge myself to rise to the supreme challenge of 
improving citizenship education for the Susans, Joes, Ingrids, and 
Nikkis who look to me and to teachers everywhere to give mean- 
ing to the oft-repeated words, “I pledge allegiance . . .” 


Educating for American Citizenship, the Thirty-Second Yearbook of the 
American Association of School Administrators, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 1954. $5.00. Usual NEA quantity discounts. 
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How Do We Find More Teachers? 


Critical shortage is surveyed by state-wide 


professional and lay conference, leading to 


specific recommendations for action 


UBLIC schools over the nation are 

facing a critical shortage of teach- 
ers. In every state the demand for 
adequately trained teachers far exceeds 
the supply. In California our teacher 
shortage is particularly acute and prom- 
ises to grow more so. 

Members of my staff and I are giving 
careful study to what can be done to 
get more young men and women to 
choose teaching as a career, to reduce 
the number of decisions made by good 
teachers to leave the profession for 
other occupational pursuits, and to en- 
courage those who are qualified to 
teach but who are not now teaching, 
to accept public school positions. Our 
recently formed State Department Re- 
cruitment Committee recognizes that a 
child’s teacher is the most important 
single influence in his formal educa- 
tion, and that every child should have 
a teacher who is qualified in every 
respect. 

During the 1952-53 school year there 
were 5,407 persons serving the public 
schools of California on emergency 
credentials. That number has grown 
to 6,047 this year. Between now and 
1958 it is estimated that more than 
65,000 additional teachers will be 


needed to supply the public schools of 
this state. 


Not Enough Training 


The colleges and universities in Cali- 
fornia have not prepared enough quali- 
fied teachers. Approximately one half 
of the teachers certificated in California 
each year received their education in 
out-of-state institutions of higher learn- 
ing. However, because the shortage of 
teachers is a national problem, it may 
be wise to anticipate greater difficulty 
in obtaining, from other parts of the 
nation, the number of teachers needed. 
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By Roy E. Simpson 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 


When school opened last September 
California needed 13,000 additional 
teachers. It is estimated that for the 
next five years we will need 13,000 new 
teachers each year. Of the additional 
teachers required during the next five- 
year period, 45,000 will be needed to 
fill positions at the elementary level and 
20,000 at the secondary level. 


Causes of Shortage 


The shortage of teachers is caused 
principally by: (1) retirement and 
death (approximately 2,000 each year); 
(2) drop outs from the state’s teaching 
force due to various reasons (approxi- 
mately 6,000 each year); (3) increase 
in school population due to the great- 
est “westward movement” of all time, 
and the great increase in birth rate 
during World War II. 

As an example of what the increase 
in school enrollments means in terms of 
new teachers needed, it is estimated 
that to keep pace with this growth, 
5,000 new teachers will be needed each 
year. Estimates indicate that by 1960 
there will be 150 pupils enrolled in 
public elementary schools where there 
were only 100 enrolled in 1952, and 
175 high school pupils where there 
were 100 in 1952. Estimates for 1965 
high school enrollment growth show 
there will be 220 students for every 
100 in 1952. 

The State Department Recruitment 
Committee met December 29 in Sacra- 
mento with a representative group of 
leaders from labor, business, industry, 
and professional life throughout Cali- 
fornia to study the shortage. The pur- 
pose of the meeting was to raise ques- 
tions and stimulate the formation of 
plans of action. 

In preparation for the discussion im- 
mediately following the first general 


session, conference participants identi. 
fied the following issues connected 
with the short supply of teachers iy 
California: 

1. One way to help solve the prob. 
lem is through the lowering of stand. 
ards for teachers. Is this desirable and 
should it be considered as a means? 
The concensus of the group was tha 
this is the last thing we want to do, 
The high quality of teacher education 
in California should be maintained. 


2. A comparison should be made of 
teacher’s salaries with the salaries of 
members of other professional groups 
requiring comparable preparation. 


3. A lay citizens committee should be 
appointed to make continuing studies 
of teacher supply and demand. 


4. A comparison should be made of 
withdrawals from the teaching profes 
sion with withdrawals from other pro- 
fessions. 


5. Concentration upon the in-service 
training of teachers should be consid 
ered as a means of increasing th 
supply of competent teachers. Sever 
studies of this kind are now under wa. 

6. Teacher retirement laws should 
be studied to determine if they in any 
way contribute to decisions of former 
teachers not to return to the profession. 

7. Ways should be studied to make 
teaching more attractive. 

8. The chief function of a teache 
should be instruction. Ways should be 
found to eliminate the many clas 
room interruptions which interfere with 
this function and tend to make teat 
ing unattractive. 

9. An emphasis should be placed 
upon acquainting all students with 
facts about the teaching profession # 
part of every school’s general occup* 
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| information and guidance pro- 


tiona: 
grams. 

10, Apparent public apathy regard- 
ing the teacher shortage should be 
countered. 

ll. The re-recruitment of former 
teachers should receive special atten- 


tion. 

12. There is some negativism regard- 
ing teacher recruitment among mem- 
ber of the profession. Reasons for this 
should be investigated and methods to 
combat such negativism should be 
initiated. 

The real work of the conference took 
place in study groups which were small 
enough to allow for individual partici- 
pation and full exchange of ideas. 
Members of each group considered se- 
riously the many phases of the problem 
which came within their experiences 
and brought back to the entire confer- 
ence group their recommendations 
concerning the problem. 


The following suggestions and rec- 
ommendations came out of the study 
group deliberations and were presented 
to all participants as the concluding 
part of the day’s conference: 


Publicity Needed 


There was agreement among study 
groups that we have a firm obligation 
to transmit the information about the 
short supply of teachers in California, 
particularly to all parents but also to 
every responsible resident in the state. 
All avenues of communication should 
be utilized including the press, radio, 
and television. Various types of organi- 
zations, lay as well as professional, 
should be given the facts about the 
teacher shortage and their co-operation 
for action requested. 


Continued Study 


Additional time is needed for mem- 
bers to study carefully implications of 
the discussion which took place and 
the recommendations coming out of the 
various study groups. Conference par- 
ticipants also will wish to take back to 
their respective organizations for con- 
sideration and action the issues raised 
and the recommendations made. There 
isa definite need to continue the activi- 
ties of the conference group which met 
on December 29. 


The possibility of action being taken 
Y 4a new group was discussed. This 
new group, known as the California 
Educational Study Council, is presently 
in the organizational stage. The coun- 
cil will be made up of representaives 
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of all organizations with an interest in 
public education. 


Recruit Former Teachers 


The re-recruitment of former teach- 
ers is an important task. Suggested was 
a survey by various organizations of 
their membership lists, e.g., League of 
Women Voters, College and Univer- 
sity Alumni groups, American Associa- 
tion of University Women, to deter- 
mine eligible candidates for recruit- 
ment. Education committees of Cham- 
bers of Commerce, service clubs, and 
lodges should be encouraged to help 
in re-recruitment. 

Also, as part of a _ re-recruitment 
campaign, teacher retirement laws 
should be investigated for obstacles 
which stand in the way of getting for- 
mer teachers back on the job. Any 
provisions in the Teacher Retirement 
Law which present obstacles to the re- 
recruitment of teachers should be in- 
vestigated. 

There is a serious need to activate 
the entire teaching profession toward 
teacher recruitment and re-recruitment. 
Curriculum materials which furnish the 
proper focus and give added prestige to 
the teaching profession should be de- 
veloped and utilized in the vocational 
exploratory programs at the junior high 
level and in occupational information 
programs at the high school level. 


Stress Prestige Values 
The societal values of teaching 
should be stressed constantly, both to 





Will 3 go into 239 even? Will there be 
a remainder? What will it be? Come in 
early tomorrow morning and find out. 


the students in the process of choosing 
professional careers and former teach- 
ers. Teachers are key people in a demo- 
cratic society. The calibre of persons 
holding teaching positions to a large 
measure determines how well the 
American way of life is perpetuated. 


For recruitment to be successful the 
teaching profession must be held in 
higher public esteem. The prestige of 
teaching as a career must emanate from 
the profession itself before it is ac- 
cepted as such generally. 


Improve Utilization 

There is need not only of recruiting 
new teachers but also of improving the 
efficiency of the teachers we now have. 
Better utilization of teachers is needed. 
Too much valuable teacher time is con- 
sumed on clerical and similar non- 
instructional duties. 


Teachers’ jobs should be made more 
attractive by improving their working 
conditions. Many of the unnecessary 
classroom interruptions can be elimi- 
nated and, in general, the professional 
abilities of the teacher can be more 
profitably employed. 


Limits placed upon the upper age 
a teacher can be employed or re- 
employed restricts the supply of teach- 
ers in many instances. However, this 
is a problem which requires consider- 
able study before general policy can 
be determined. 


On-job Training 

On-the-job training of teachers fi- 
nanced through foundation grants is 
being initiated on an experimental basis 
in certain areas. These programs 
should be watched for recruiting aid 
possibilities and larger programs devel- 
oped if the results justify. 

The in-service training of teachers 
must be expanded to upgrade persons 
who are on emergency and provisional 
credentials. 


Equalize Salary Inducements 

Salaries have a great deal to do 
with the ability to recruit teachers. 
When not commensurate with the train- 
ing and qualifications required, recruit- 
ing becomes more difficult. Every ef- 
fort should be made to obtain and 
maintain teachers’ salaries in line 
with salaries paid other professional 
groups with comparable educational 
qualifications. 





By Your Leave 


Sabbatical leave for public school teachers 


is little known and rarely used. You and your 


colleagues might talk about it... 


HOOEY on a good salary schedule, 

tenure, and good community rela- 
tions!” exclaimed George Pringle, look- 
ing around the group to see how it 
took it. A few members of the Ideal 
Unified School District Teachers Club 
sat together informally in the course of 
the “social half-hour” preceding the 
regular monthly meeting. 

“Phooey on you, if you mean that!” 
retorted Joseph Steele, principal of 
Ideal Elementary School, “What 
brought it on, George?” 


“They've kept me on this job too 
long,” explained George with a grin, 
“It’s time I climbed out of the rut.” 

“You know, he’s got a point,” Sally 
Brown said seriously. “I’ve been teach- 
ing junior high school social studies 
here for eight years, and I wonder if 
I've really kept up with all that’s hap- 
pening in the world?” 

“Why not?” demanded Mrs. Randall, 
who headed the business education de- 
partment in the high school, “Haven't 
you been to workshops and summer 
school and taken vacation trips? What’s 
happened to your professional growth?” 

“Oh, it’s helped a lot,” Sally replied, 
“But I feel the need for a more exten- 
sive review of things with a little time 
to let it soak in. And perhaps a chance 
to travel and see some things first 


hand.” 


Get Up-to-date 


“That’s what I mean,” George agreed, 
“Things have been popping just as fast 
in my field, science, as they have any- 
where else — or faster. I really need 
some time to get up-to-date. Ought to 
visit some industries as well as take 
some courses I can’t get in summer 
school.” 

“Well, now, there have been a lot of 
changes in business methods since the 
war,” Mrs. Randall remarked thought- 
fully. 
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“All of that really goes double for an 
elementary teacher,” James Buckley ex- 
claimed, “I’ve got to hit all the fields. 
And there’s a lot of new stuff in psychol- 
ogy and methods that can’t be absorbed 
overnight.” 

“You know Joe, it might not even 
hurt a principal to get away from his 
job for six months or a year,” John Car- 
ter remarked. 

“Wouldn’t hurt a supervisor, either,” 
Joseph Steele rejoined, “In fact I think 
maybe administrators and supervisors 
could use time off for travel or study 
even better than teachers. After all, 
they’re often on the job in the summer 
and other times when teachers can be 
traveling or taking classes.” 

The group turned to Carl Williams, 
Teachers Club president, who had just 
come up. 

“Why can’t teachers take some time 
off — maybe even with pay — to catch 
up with things in education and their 
subject fields?” Mrs. Randall demanded 
of him. “I mean teachers who have 
been on the job a long time, like most 
of us. Isn’t that something for our 
Association to work on?” 

“Yes,” Carl replied, “But it’s already 
worked on it a lot, you know.” 

“No, I didn’t,” Sally Brown said 
firmly, “Do you mean one of us could 
get a leave to study and get paid?” 

“Yes,” Carl returned, “It’s possible. 
Haven't you heard of sabbatical leave?” 

One or two heads nodded affirma- 
tively, but all the faces looked blank. 

“All right,” Carl began, “You’ve 
asked for a lecture and you're going to 
get it. 


Pay As You Leave 


“A sabbatical leave is a leave for a 
semester or a year to study, travel, or 
do something else that will make you a 
better teacher. It gives you a chance 
to get out of the rut and to catch up 
on the latest developments outside of 


By Garford Gordon 


CTA Assistant Director of Research 


your own situation. That means i 
makes you more valuable to your school 
district, so the legislature has author. 
ized districts to pay you while you'r 
taking the leave. Provided you agree 
to return and serve at least two more 
years in the district after the leave.” 

“What happens if you don’t?” asked 
Joe Steele. 

“You have to pay back the money, 
At first you only got paid after retun- 
ing to work. Half at the end of the first 
year and half after the second. Later, 
the legislature okayed a district’s paying 
you during the leave if you put upa 
bond guaranteeing that you’d work for 
it for two more years. Now, the dis- 
trict can waive the bond if it wants to. 
Many districts that give sabbatical 
leaves do this now.” 

“Sabbatical means seventh, doesn't 
it,” remarked Jim Buckley, “So you 
ought to get a sabbatical leave every 
seventh year.” 


Every Eighth Year 

“Well, it doesn’t exactly mean 
seventh,” Carl disagreed mildly, “But 
it is related to the idea of taking the 
seventh day of the week off from work. 
However, the Education Code requires 
that you teach seven years for a district 
before you are eligible for a sabbatical 
leave. So it works out that if you took 
a sabbatical leave as often as you were 
eligible you’d get one every eighth 
year.” 

“What happens if you don’t take the 
leave after seven years?” asked Mrs. 
Randall, “I’ve been here fifteen years: 

“You can still take it after eight or 
nine or any number of years over seven. 
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put you can’t start counting the seven 
years toward a second one until after 
u've taken the first.” 

“Tye taught in two different schools 
since I've been here,” Sally Brown 
tated. “Can I count the time I spent at 
the first one?” 

Carl nodded assent. “But,” he said, 
“You can’t work for two different school 
hoards. It must all be in the same dis- 
trict or in districts under the same board 
of education.” 

“Well, since we haven’t heard all this 
before, most districts must not grant 
sabbatical leaves even though the law 
lets them,” stated George Pringle. 


Are Teachers Interested? 


“| think the chief reason has been 
that teachers haven’t been interested in 
getting them; probably because the law 
didn't make it possible for most dis- 
tricts to pay enough. But now that they 
can pay up to half salary in all cases I 
think there'll be a lot more interest in 
such leaves. A recent study by the 
CTA Research Department showed that 
forty-two of the districts studied had 
granted sabbatical leaves in the last 
three years. Another twenty-seven said 
they were forming policies. Less than 
three per cent indicated that they were 
not favorable to giving this kind of 
leave.” 

“You said they could pay to half sal- 
ary. What’s the least the district can 
pay?” queried John Carter. 


Schedules Vary 


“The difference between your regular 
pay and that of the substitute,” Carl 
explained, “The CTA study found that 
35 per cent of the districts that gave 
leaves paid one-fourth or less of the 
regular salary; while 27 per cent paid 
from one-fourth to one-half salary, and 
23 per cent paid one-half or more. 
You see, if a district has a sick leave 
plan that calls for a certain part of your 
silary to be paid even after the full 
pay period required by the law has ex- 
pired, they can pay that same part of 
their salary to teachers on sabbatical 
leave even if it’s over half of the salary. 

“Up to this year that was the only 
way that districts could pay more than 
the difference between your salary and 
the substitute’s. So, now that any dis- 
trict can pay up to half salary, the pay 


Picture should be even better in the 
future,” 


“You keep saying teachers,” Joe 
Steele remarked, “What about adminis- 
trators? Say a principal like me?” 

(Continued to page 32) 
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Sick Leave May Accumulate 


Without Limitation Is Opinion 


OVERNING boards of school dis- 

tricts have no authority to limit 
the number of days of unused sick 
leave which a California teacher may 
accumulate. Their only power in de- 
termining the amount of leave to 
which a certificated employee is en- 
titled is in granting additional days 
beyond the statutory minimum. 


Such is the opinion of Attorney 
General Edmund G. Brown who has 
ruled that the language of the CTA- 
sponsored bill removing the lid on ac- 
cumulation of unused leave is “plain 
and unambiguous” and clearly permits 
such accumulation without limit. 

The opinion has cleared up a mis- 
conception of the effect of the bill 
which in some sections of the state has 
led administrators to believe that the 
governing board could now fix the 
maximum amount of sick leave which 
certificated employees could accumu- 
late. 

The CTA measure, passed at the 
1953 session of the Legislature, became 
effective last September 9. It clarified 
the right of teachers to use the annual 
10-day allowance at any time during 
the school year and deleted the 40-day 
maximum on accumulation previously 
in the law. 

The question officially was taken to 
the Attorney General by San Diego’s 
District Attorney James Don Keller. He 
also asked whether certificated em- 
ployees retain the sick leave accumu- 
lated under the old law when the new 
one became effective. 

Attorney General Brown answered 
that question in the affirmative, ex- 
plaining that employees having accu- 
mulated sick leave prior to last Sep- 
tember 10 retained such leave. 


In delineating the powers of gov- 
erning boards, the Attorney General 
said that Education Code Section 
13841.1, as amended by the CTA- 
sponsored legislation, “now permits 
accumulated sick leave without limita- 
tion, and does not abolish the minimum 
allowable annually. The power of the 
governing board in determining the 
amount of accumulated leave to which 
a certificated employee is entitled refers 
only to ‘additional days’ beyond the 
statutory minimum. 


“The power of the board, accord- 
ingly, cannot be exercised in deroga- 
tion of the rights of the employee to 
accumulate from year to year the un- 
used portions of the 10-day annual 
leave expressly conferred by the sta- 
tute.” . 


The 1953 legislation was authored by 
Assemblyman Ernest R. Geddes, of Los 
Angeles County, a member of the lower 
house Education Committee. 


CTA SPONSORS SCANDINAVIAN 
SUMMER SESSIONS 1954 


A program of lecture courses and 
side trips in Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark is planned as a summer ses- 
sion experience for teachers who want 
to earn up to six units of credit trans- 
ferable to San Jose State College. The 
California Teachers Association is spon- 
soring the project, which is geared 
to minimum expense and maximum 
benefit. 

The plan was worked out by Glen T. 
Goodwill, superintendent of schools at 
Monterey and a past president of the 
California Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, who is particularly inter- 
ested in international education. He 
hopes eventually to extend the program 
to other countries in Europe, and to 
the Pacific islands and Far East, so that 
more and more teachers can have first- 
hand information about other peoples 
and so that they may be better qualified 
to impart this understanding to young 
students, 


The $945 cost takes care of hotels, 
most of the meals, and transportation 
from and to New York City. For an 
additional $300, teachers may take 
special trips to England, France, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Luxembourg, Germany 
and Switzerland, either before or after 
the summer sessions. The courses are 
concerned with Scandinavian social 
advancements, politics, economy, inter- 
national relations, and educational sys- 
tems. Two weeks each will be spent 
at Oslo, Stockholm, and Copenhagen. 


Inquiries about the program may be 
directed either to the CTA Journal or 
to San Jose State College. Travel 
arrangements were made by Phinney- 
McGinnis Travel Service of Monterey. 
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February 8-13—CTA Central Sec- 


tion; field conferences. Merced, Ma- 
dera, Fresno, Kings, Tulare, Kern 
Counties. 


February 10—CTA Southern Sec- 
tion; Orange County area field con- 
ference. Orange Coast College. 


February 11-13—-NEA Department 
of Elementary School Principals; an- 
nual meeting, Atlantic City. 


February 13-18—American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators; national 
convention, Atlantic City. 


February 14-15— National School 
Public Relations Association; mid-win- 
ter conference. Atlantic City. 

February 14-17—California Recrea- 
tion Association; 6th annual California 
recreation conference. Santa Rosa. 


February 15-18—NEA Department 
of Rural Education; annual meeting. 
Atlantic City. 

February 18-20—Western Radio and 
Television Conference; 7th annual 
meeting. San Francisco State College. 


February 20-24—National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals; 
38th annual convention. Milwaukee. 


February 23—CTA Central Coast 
Section; field conference. Atascadero. 


February 24—CTA Central Coast 
Section; field conference. Monterey. 
County. 

February 25—CTA Central Coast 
Section; field conference. Hollister. 


February 26—CTA Central Coast 
Section; field conference. Santa Cruz 
County. 

February 27—CTA Central Section; 
advisory committee meeting. Fresno. 

February 27-28—California Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education; 29th 
annual study conference. San Fran- 
cisco. 

March 4-6—NEA Classroom Teacher 
Department; southwest annual regional 
conference. Carlsbad, New Mexico. 

March 5—CTA Southern Section; 
board of directors. Los Angeles. 

March 6—CTA State Board of Di- 
rectors; regular meeting. CTA Build- 
ing. 

March 6—CTA State Salary Com- 
mittee. CTA Building. 

March 6—CTA Classroom Teachers 
Department; central section meeting. 
Fresno. 

March 6—Assn. for Student Teach- 








DATES to remember 


ing, NEA, regional conference, Statler, 
Los Angeles. 

March 10—CTA Southern Section; 
Santa Barbara County area field con- 
ference. Santa Barbara. 

March 12—CTA Central Section; of- 
ficers and committee chairmen. Fresno. 

March 7-12—Association for Super- 


vision and Curriculum Develo 
annual convention. Los Angeles, 
March 8-12—California Schoo} Su. 
pervisors Association and Californis 
Association of Supervisors of Chi 
Welfare and Attendance; annual con. 
ference held in conjunction with the 
national conference of the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Devel. 
opment of the NEA. Los Angeles, 


Pment, 





More About Our 50th Anniversary 


As we prepared last month’s 50th Anniversary edition of the CTA Journal, we learned 
that Edmund C. Boynton, founding editor of Sierra Educational News, was living in 
Claremont. We informed him of our plans for a “birthday story,” but the letter below 
arrived too late to be included. Boynton’s account will correct several minor details fn 


our original story. JVM. 


HE first number of the Sierra Edu- 

cational News was issued in Jan- 
uary, 1905, as a monthly magazine. It 
was sent out as individual printed mat- 
ter for a year and was admitted to sec- 
ond class rates in January, 1906. Due to 
the interruption of the earthquake, the 
April and May numbers of 1906 were 
combined and the same was done later 
in the summer. 


For my April 1906 edition, I had 
enough advertising already set up to 
have made a net profit of over $400. 
He had secured a franchise to have it 
sold on all trains entering California on 
the SP and Santa Fe. I had enough 
contracts for the summer to have 
insured a net of $500 a month for the 
balance of the year. Most of the firms 
about to advertise were in business in 
San Francisco and were forced out of 
business. The NEA was to have met in 
San Francisco in July and had to cancel. 
Instead of making a handsome profit 
that year, it cost us about $1000 to 
subsidize the publication. 


The publication’s inception was in- 
directly due to Dr. A. E. Winship of 
Boston. At Christmas, 1903, imme- 
diately after the big CTA meeting in 
Berkeley, by arrangement with Harr 
Wagner of the Western Journal of Edu- 
cation, I left for a three months tour of 
the western states to boost his journal 
and to provide articles on the schools I 
visited. This was at the instance of his 
advisory board, which included Dr. E. 
C. Moore and Dr. Frederic Burk. In 
late February or early March I was at 
Missoula, Montana, at the state univer- 
sity. There I met Dr. Winship, who had 
known my father for many years. He 
advised me to follow his example: pub- 
lish a school magazine, continue my 
teachers’ agency, and lecture. 





I published in all 38 numbers, tun. 
3 ing the publication 
over to Leroy Am. 






sociation January ], 
1909. I never pub- 
lished any quarterly 
editions. It became 
the official journal 
, of the Norther 

—_ California Teachers 
BOYNTON Association by ar. 
rangement with its directors in Novem. 
ber, 1905. 


On my return to San Francisco, | 
offered to stay on as a contributing edi- 
tor with Wagner, which was endorsed 
by his committee. But Wagner objected. 
So I took the matter up with my part 
ners, C. C. Boynton of Los Angeles and 
Calvin Esterly of San Francisco, who 
approved if I would assume the work 
and responsibility. 


Within a year I had gained a sub- 
scription list of over 5000. During the 
first year and a half, inspired I suppose 
by example, ten other magazines, 
monthly or quarterly, were attempted. 
I think none were published beyond the 
third issue. 


I managed the San Francisco office 
from the earthquake until the transfer 
of Sierra Educational News to CTA 
ownership. I left to take over the Los 
Angeles office from my father, who te 
tired in August, 1910. 


I am in excellent health and my prit- 
cipal avocation is still singing. I ams 
first tenor in the Pomona Valley Chap 
ter of the Society for the Preservation 
and Encouragement of Barbershop 
Quartet Singing in America, Inc. and 
the Chord Twisters Quartet. —E. ©. 
Boynton. 
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Waa A bike lo brow tb 


Q. Is it true that the CTA has taken 
; stand for lengthening the school 
year? If SO, has the CTA taken a 
position 1m regard to salary increases 
sorresponding to the additional days? 


Ans. The only action taken by the 
State Council concerned the specific 
issue of changing the minimum school 
year from 170 to 175 days, the latter 
requirement still being below the prac- 
tice in many districts. Since this change 
merely brought California standards 
closer to the practice in most other 
states, it was not considered that this 
contituted any major increase. It had 
n0 effect on most California teachers. 
Hence salary was not an issue. 

Otherwise, recommendations of the 
CTA state salary committee adopted 


by the State Council have held that 


any appreciable increase in required 
service beyond the current normal prac- 
tices should be compensated by addi- 
tions to the annual salary. 


Q. Since the legislature has made 
the holding of teachers’ institutes 
optional, isn’t the teacher free to de- 
termine individually whether or not 
he wishes to attend institute sessions 
that are held? 


Ans. Although institutes are optional, 
all other provisions of the Education 
Code regarding institutes remain in 
force. When held, they are included 
in the teaching days of your school 
district and salary can be deducted for 
non-attendance. Therefore, attendance 
is not optional. 

Individual districts can set up re- 
quired in-service training programs and 
tequire attendance without operating 
within the institute provisions of the 
Code, since refusal to attend would be 
considered violation of “reasonable 
tules” of the employing board. 


Q. Did the CTA make any effort 
to protect teachers when the Dilworth 
Act (SB 1367) was being passed by 
the legislature? 


Ans. It was and is the belief of the 
CTA legislative committee and your 
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representatives in Sacramento that all 
portions of the Dilworth act dealing 
with the dismissal of Communist party 
members added nothing new to the 
Code. There are other provisions of 
law for dismissal of actual communists 
and others who advocate the violent 
overthrow of the government. 

The really new sections dealt with 
suspension and dismissal of employees 
who refuse to answer certain questions 
when propounded by national or state 
legislative committees or the governing 
board. The CTA did much to protect 
teachers under this legislation. Let’s 
look at what was removed from the bill 
by CTA-sponsored amendments: 

1. Under the original bill, employees 
would have been required to answer 
questions “pertaining to the employee’s 
school district duties based upon the 
personal knowledge of the employee of 
persons, places, and _ conversations.” 
This whole section was deleted. 


2. Instead of being required to 
answer questions regarding membership 
in any organization alleged to be advo- 
cating overthrow of government, as 
originally proposed, the employee now 
must answer only regarding KNOWING 
membership in organizations which, 
TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE 
EMPLOYEE, advocate VIOLENT OR 
FORCEFUL overthrow of the gov- 
ernment. 


3. Instead of being required to 
answer questions regarding member- 
ship in such organization at any tinie 
during his life, the employee must 
answer only regarding organizations of 
which he has been a member since Sep- 
tember, 1948. In short, under this act, 
a teacher needs not answer any ques- 
tions about innocent membership in an 
organization later declared subversive 
unless, TO HIS KNOWLEDGE, that 
organization advocated violent over- 
throw of the government while he was 
a member during the past five years. 


4. The original bill provided that 
employees could be called before the 
district superintendent alone to answer 
such questions, including those about 
“persons, places and conversations.” 
This was deleted. 

5. Membership in organizations other 
than the Communist party itself is not 
a cause for suspension or dismissal. 
Only refusal to answer these specific 
questions was added to existing causes 
for dismissal. 

The local school board is not given 
broad investigative powers to demand 
answers to questions regarding asso- 
ciates and other related matters beyond 
participation by the employee himself. 
The status of a teacher who, before a 
legislative committee, answers the ques- 
tions specified in this act and invokes 
the Fifth Amendment in respect to 
questions regarding additional details is 
not so certain. He still may be subject 
to citation for contempt of congress, as 
some maintain. 


—HARRY A. FOSDICK 
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Is It By The Hour? 


A distress call at Avenal, Kings County, last fall demonstrated that teachers respond 
to an urgent need, regardless of physical demands or personal requirements. The account 
below was written by Benjamin E. Briscoe, Jr., president of his local teachers’ club. 
Pictures by K. Henderson show teachers spreading water-soaked books and desks to dry 
while another group speeds construction of temporary partitions, making it possible for 
students to return to their studies three days after a fire-—J.W.M. 


Isn’t it hard to answer on the spur 
of the moment when someone outside 
of educational circles asks the point 
blank question, “What qualifies teach- 
ing as a profession?” In the first place, 
not many of us who teach are extro- 
verted to the point that we like to 
participate in unlimited braggadocio, 
and anyone extolling the virtues of 
teaching might easily fee] himself get- 
ting thusly involved. 

Again, sometimes it is the intangible 
thing one can’t put his finger on, that 
really counts in answering the ques- 
tioner with a definite answer, “Yes, 
teaching is a profession.” Yet, we all 
have the feeling that it is true. How- 
ever, it is thrilling to have something 
happen which re-establishes that feeling. 

Our school district recently lost seven 
classrooms in a fire set by an arsonist- 
burglar. We suddenly had more than 
100 children whose classrooms were 
demolished by fire. Their metal seats 
were rusting under dripping ceilings 
and roof beams the morning after the 
fire. Their books and supplies were 
wet and damaged. How long might it 
be before these children could again be 
learning? 

For the next few days teachers 
turned into carpenters, desk and book 
salvagers, etc. As a result of all this 
cooperation and effort, school was 
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under way again in three days and 
running smoothly. 


This phenomenal effort seemed per- 
fectly normal to us as it would to many 
school staffs. In fact, I’ll have to admit, 


Seymour Award Selects 
Outstanding Student 


California high schools’ most out- 
standing graduate of 1953, as deter- 


‘mined by applications for the California 


Scholarship Federation’s annual Sey- 
mour Memorial Award, was Robert 
Weiner of Canoga Park High School. 

The 1954 winner will be selected 
soon. Deadline for application is set 
early this year; the date being Feb- 
ruary 22. 

Norman G. Arnt of Leuzinger high 
school, Lawndale, is chairman of the 
Seymour Award Committee. Other 
members are Julie Johnson of Fresno 
high school, Ida 
Brinkmeyer of La- 
ton high school, and 
Rose Budin of Reed- 
ley high school. 

The cash awards 
are granted by means 
of student member- 
ship contributions in 


recognition of their most exceptional 


I saw nothing much out of the ordinary 
about it until I was asked, “Are you 
teachers having a nice vacation until 
they get classrooms ready?” And when 
I explained that many of us were put. 
ting in ten hour days to get those 
classrooms ready, I was asked, “Well 
of course, you get paid extra for that 
kind of work, don’t you?” 

It was only then that I realized that 
we had demonstrated a real difference, 
A professional person will help in time 
of distress without thought of how 
much overtime it will mean. He thinks 
rather of those who might suffer and 
does something about it. 


members. Two boys and two girls each 
receive awards of $500 for first place 
and $250 for second place. 


Weiner, who had received national 
recognition as a 4-H Club leader, tal- 
ented accordionist, and authority on 
raising poultry in wire cages, served as 
4-H director of the Los Angeles County 
Fair and was an advisory member of 
the California State Fair planning 
board last year. He had high scholastic 
averages along with his many interests, 
including participation in basketball, 
scientific research, and school publica- 
tions, while he managed his own dance 
band. 


At present Weiner is attending Notre 
Dame Engineering College, where he is 
news editor’s helper on the Navy Stv- 
dents Newspaper. He has plans for 
becoming an engineering journalist. 


California Scholarship Federation is 
pushing all projects for advancement 
of gifted students in the state’s high 
schools. The Federation is also actively 
encouraging its members in_ teacher 
training recruitment.— Virginia Waters 
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We Teach the United Nations 


was during my first year of teach- 
f.. at Jefferson Junior High School. 
[had just told a class in eighth grade 
Social Studies about an early explorer 
who landed and found “nothing but 
Indians,” and immediately caught my- 
self because I was looking into the faces 
of several full-blooded Indians. We try 
not to make many slips like that one in 
our teaching. 

As far away as the foxholes of Korea, 
former students of Jefferson Junior High 
tell about one place in the United 
States where a person is accepted for 
what he is, and not judged by the color 
of his skin; where he is not pre-judged 
by his race, but rated by whatever 
contribution he has to make. 


By way of explanation, may I say 
that this is the true story of a real 
school; a school in which the greatest 
possible diversity exists both in racial 
origin and extremes of economic status. 
But since there are countless schools of 
like description and like ideals through- 
out our land, I am substituting the 
name “Jefferson” in place of the real 
name of our school, in honor of the 
man who said “All men are created 
equal.” 


Key to National Conduct 


What does fair treatment of racial 
minorities have to do with the United 
Nations? The answer is this: what we 
do to their representatives here is the 
most important key to our relations with 
the races and nations of the world. The 
United Nations is a test of the ability of 
all peoples of all kinds to live together 
in the same world. If these varied 
peoples can live together successfully in 
the same country, the battle for world 
peace is half won. The United States 
isthe United Nations in miniature. At 
Jeferson Junior High we teach about 
the United Nations organizations. We 
ae for the United Nations; but far 
more important, we are conscious of 
the fact that we are the United Nations. 
A United States of Europe, Pan-Amer- 
ica, the United Nations—all these have 
their delegates right here in our school! 


In teaching representatives of many 
faces we are faced not with a problem 
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By Walter Buchanan 


and a dilemma, but rather with a chal- 
lenge and opportunity. We do not need 
to travel to a national or world capital 
to be statesmen. We can practice our 
statesmanship right here. 

Jefferson Junior High has something 
to teach to the United Nations because 
the American creed at its best is essen- 
tially international in spirit. We have 
expressed this American creed to a 
thrilled world in phrases like “All men 
are created equal,” “the brotherhood 
of man,” in the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, in Wilson’s Fourteen Points, and 
in Roosevelt’s Four Freedoms. It is 
equally true that a disillusioned world 
has watched as we hedged on putting 
the Fourteenth Amendment into prac- 
tice and abandoned all the Fourteen 
Points. We are sincere in our beliefs 
but we have not yet learned to imple- 
ment them. The Communists like to 
point out the discrepancy between our 
words and our actions, not that they 
wish to improve our democracy, but 
rather that they wish to discredit it. 
That constitutes the real challenge to 
Jefferson Junior High. Because here it 
is possible to give concrete expression 
to the American creed and practice 
what we preach. 


We Talk of Freedom 

In the conflict between our ideas and 
our prejudices, Americans sometimes 
act under the influence of our high 
national and Christian precepts, but as 
often we act under the influence of our 
prejudices. There are many paradoxes 
in our society. We talk about freedom, 
without necessarily meaning freedom 
for others as well as for ourselves, free- 
dom for everyone inside our frontiers 
as well as outside. Our abstract ideals 
are of a higher standard than our 
actions. So at Jefferson Junior High 
our task is not only to teach about 
democracy, but to make democracy 
work. 

The public schools are uniquely 
equipped to act as the shock troops in 
the coming battle for world peace, 
world citizenship, and the end of 
prejudice. Consider some of the advan- 
tages of the schools in this battle. The 
schools have the sanction of law. They 


express the will of the majority, and 
the majority are men of good will. 
Their actions are not often blocked by 
a small but loud minority. Furthermore 
they are not dependent on the support 
of private contributors who might seek 
to control policy. 


Brotherhood of Man 

From the churches came, and still 
come, our high ideals. But it is far 
easier for the schools than for the 
churches to put into practice the 
preachings about the brotherhood of 
man, at least on the local level. A 
church missionary society may be all in 
favor of teaching and helping the 
Negroes as long as it is in Africa or in 
their own Negro church. It is religion 
which says “God hath made of one 
blood all nations that dwell upon the 
face of the earth.” But churches are 
handicapped in putting this high teach- 
ing into practice in selecting their mem- 
bership. The threat may be schism or 
the threat may be financial failure. 
The threat is real and has hurt many 
courageous churches. 

Other organizations have equal diffi- 
culty in putting into practice the teach- 
ings of Christ as echoed by Thomas 
Jefferson. A hundred per cent of the 
membership of a service club will say 
that they believe in these things and 
most of them mean it, but will they 
accept members freely without regard 
for race or nationality? Prejudice does 
not stop, apparently, even at the grave. 
When we arranged a cemetery plot for 
my father, we were asked if it made 
any difference that a Negro was buried 
in the section. The question was un- 
necessary in our case, but cemeteries 
have to meet expenses and pay their 
way. 

Another reason for the unique oppor- 
tunity of the schools for leadership in 
the crusade for practice of our high 
ideals is that they work with children, 
whose attitudes are not yet fixed. Preju- 
dice is not inborn; it is learned. I recall 
returning to the city from a summer 
camp where we had acquired and were 
proud of, a deep coat of tan. My small 
daughter saw a group of Negroes and 
was fervent in her admiration of their 
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superior coat of tan. If she learns that 
a tan is admired in whites, but for a 
Negro a tan is a badge of social status, 
it will be because adults have taught 
her so. It was definitely not her idea. 


Learn Friendly Attitudes 


If prejudice is an acquired trait, so 
also can friendly attitudes be learned. 
The more you know about people, the 
better you understand them; the better 
you understand them, the easier it is to 
get along with them. Most adults 
“know” minority groups in the form of 
stereotypes, therefore cannot really un- 
derstand or get along with them or 
judge objectively on their merits as 
individuals. These ideas of national or 
racial stereotypes are handed on by 
adults to their children. This increases 
the challenge to the schools: to point 
out the fallacies in this type of thinking 
and treatment of minorities while at the 
same time laying the foundation for a 
true brotherhood of man. The school 
should not be content with teaching 
the children, but should also do its best, 
through parent-teacher contacts and 
other means, to reach the home and 
community: with these ideas as well, so 
what is learned in school will not be 
negated at home. We should not be 
too harsh in our judgment of adults 
who show prejudice. After all, that is 
the way they were brought up, and 
they have never been exposed to any- 
ing different. But it may be a different 
story when the children of today be- 
come the adults of tomorrow. 


The public school at its best is the 
real melting pot of America. To it go 
the children of all the people, of all the 
races. In it the nations of the earth are 
united. Most of them chose America 
for a home and all of them deserve not 
only a fair chance but more than a fair 
chance of becoming good Americans in 
every sense of the term. The children 
learn to live and work together. The 
attitudes they form as children in 
school are bound to have a powerful 
effect in the direction of a future gen- 
eration biased in the direction of 
international goodwill. 


Schools Are Guideposts 


The minorities as well as the majority 
are guided by the schools to an era of 
better understanding. The problem is 
half solved if the children of minority 
groups are helped by the schools 
toward a real pride in their racial or 
national origin. One boy blurted out, 
“My father was a wetback.” Why 
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should he be embarrassed? We talk 
about the Cinco de Mayo, the Mexican 
national holiday on the fifth of May; 
about Mexican art. There are over 
three million Spanish speaking people 
in our boundaries; at Jefferson Junior 
High we believe that they should be 
considered when we teach history. To 
study De Soto has special point when 
there is a Soto in the classroom. It is 
the business of the school to make them 
proud that their parents were Mexicans 
or Indians. It is said that Robert Burns 
helped make the Scotch proud to be 
Scotch. I am a better American be- 
cause I like to say that my father was 
born in Scotland. There are all kinds 
of Mexicans and all kinds of Indians, 
just as there are all kinds of Scotchmen. 
We do not need to teach them to be 
proud of a dirty, illiterate, backward 
Mexican any more than I am proud of 
a dirty, illiterate, backward Scotchman. 


Education Levels Races 


To help our largest minority to a 
pride in their race we cite the example 
of Jackie Robinson and Marian Ander- 
son; and not only athletes and musi- 
cians, for the Negro is generally 
accepted in those fields, but an increas- 
ing number of successful Negro edu- 
cators, politicians, poets and scientists, 
men like Dr. Ralph Bunche and George 
Washington Carver. It is a thrilling 
thing to watch the coming of age in 
social, economic and political ways of 





this great minority. Education decrease, 
the dissimilarity of the races and thei 
cultures. Our minorities will get along 
better with us when they have a genu. 
ine respect for themselves as our equal, 

At Jefferson Junior High we feel 
honored to be called on to teach the 
United Nations. That Negro in th 
class is being watched by all Afric 
That Mexican is a representative of the 
Pan-American Nations. The way we 
get along in class with that Orient, 
is likely in twenty-five years to influence 
the manner in which we will be mee. 
ing the international problems of th 
half of the world that is Asia. 

When the D.A.R. gave awards ty 
outstanding citizens of Jefferson Junio; 
High recently, they may have been , 
little surprised to find themselves in the 
position of a wholehearted endorsement 
of the United Nations. For here are the 
names of the winners: Rino Filippi 
Benjie Cheverez, Robert Del Camp, 
Martha Campilio, Fay Tysell, Bonnie 
Agler. 

We unite the nations here at Jefferson 
Junior High by the teaching and prac. 
tice of Americanism at its best. We 
would not be untrue to our highest 
patriotic ideals, and we would be ex. 
pressing what we practice, if we should 
paraphrase our familiar pledge: 

“I pledge allegiance to the flag of the 
United Nations and to the brotherhood 
for which it stands, one world, indivis- 
ible, with liberty and justice for all.” 





Science Teachers Hold Conference 


The National Council for Elementary 
Science will hold its annual meeting 
in Los Angeles, March 6, in conjunc- 
tion with the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development. 

Three nationally-known educators 
have accepted invitations to speak at 
the conference. They are Glenn 
Blough, specialist in elementary sci- 
ence education for the U. S. Office of 
Education, Miss Helen Heffernan, 
State Department of Education, and 
Dr. Rose Lammel, New York Univer- 
sity. 

Discussion groups will meet during 
the afternoon, under the leadership of 
many well-known state and _ national 
leaders in science education. 

Resource people who will participate 
in these group meetings include Dr. 
Gerald Craig, Columbia University; Dr. 


Robert Stollberg, San Francisco State 
College; Dr. Ned Bingham, Florida 
University; Miss Hildegard Hartig, San 
Diego County Schools; Mrs. Leona 
Sundquist, Western Washington Col- 
lege of Education; and Dr. Carl Dun- 
can, San Jose State College. 

Co-sponsoring this year’s annual 
meeting will be the Northern and 
Southern Sections of the Califomia 
Elementary School Science Association. 
All meetings of the conference will be 
held in the Administration Building o 
the Los Angeles Board of Education, 
450 North Grand Avenue. Schools in 
the Los Angeles area will provide dis 
plays of science materials that have 
been developed in classrooms. Local 
chairman for the March 6 meeting i 
Miss Bernice Bryan, Los Angele 
County Schools. 
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BOARD ADOPTS BUDGET, 
APPOINTS COMMITTEES 

CTA Board of Directors, with Dr. 
Robert Gillingham presiding, met 
January 16 for an all-day session of 
Association business. A new staff em- 
ployee salary schedule and the Asso- 
ciation operating budget for 1954 were 
adopted. 

Jack Rees of Hayward was elected 
vice president of the Board. There was 
a detailed discussion of appointments, 
but personnel will not be announced 
until confirmation. Membership of state 
committees on Moral and Spiritual 
Values and Youth Activities and Wel- 
fare was named and there was discus- 
sion of the proposed advisory panel on 
public relations. Charles Herbst of 
Beverly Hills was named to succeed 
Gillingham on the state 
committee. 

The Board formally approved amend- 
ments to Article II of the Standing 
Rules, providing for the status of active, 
life, and retired members. 

The afternoon session was devoted 
to hearing reports of 1953 accomplish- 
ment from staff department heads. 


insurance 


SCHOOLS IN SPOTLIGHT 

Leading U.S. lay magazines are 
directing public attention to the nation’s 
schools. In the second quarter of last 
year 97 articles on education appeared 
in the top 25 magazines—and this rate 
appears to be continuing. 

Significant fall articles included: 
“What's Right With Our Schools” (Cor- 
onet, October), “Are the Schools Neg- 
lecting the 3 R’s” (Better Homes and 
Gardens, October), “Training Top- 
Notch Teachers-to-be” (Ladies Home 
Journal, October), “Our Schools, What’s 
Right and What’s Wrong” (Parents 
Magazine, September), “How Safe Is 
Your Child’s School?” (Woman’s Home 
Companion, November), and “Your 
Youngster and the Public Schools” 
(American, January). 


PHI DELTA KAPPA 
ELECTS STOOPS 

Phi Delta Kappa, at its 24th biennial 
council, elected Dr. Emery Stoops, 
associate professor of educational ad- 
ministration, USC, president for 1954- 
55. Recording secretary is John C. 
Whinnery, Montebello superintendent 
of schools. As part of the observance 
of the 50th anniversary of the founding 
of the order, the 25th biennial council 
will be held at Bloomington, Indiana, 
December 26, 1955. 
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CCPT Student Aid Expanded 


A consistent concern for a good educa- 
tional program has prompted the California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers to allo- 
cate the largest sum in its history, $110,000, 
to assist young people with loans and schol- 
arships. The following educational student 
aid is offered by the C.C.P.T.: 


Student Loan—For the current school 
year, $70,000 has been allocated to assist 
students with loans of $300 a year up to a 
total of $1,200 for four years. Loans may 
be used for any type of higher education, 
professional or vocational, above the high 
school level at any accredited institution in 
the State. Loans are repayable without 
interest within four years from the close of 
the period for which the loan was made. 
Application forms may be obtained from 
the C.C.P.T. State Office or from P.T.A. 
district presidents throughout the State. 
C.C.P.T. Student Loan Committee meets 
bimonthly throughout the year, beginning 
in July, and considers applications at each 
committee meeting. 

Scholarships and fellowships are offered 
by the California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers for the 1954-55 school year as 
follows: 

Secondary Teacher Education Scholar- 
ships—new in 1954-55. Sixteen awards of 
$400 each for fifth year students training 
to teach on a general secondary credential 
in the public secondary schools of Califor- 
nia. Available at Chico, Long Beach, Los 
Angeles, Sacramento and San Jose State 
Colleges, U.C., U.C.L.A., U.S.C., College 
of the Pacific, and Stanford. Application 
should be made to the scholarship commit- 
tee of the school of the student's choice. 

Elementary Teacher Education Scholar- 
ships—Twenty-four awards of $300 each 
for upper division and graduate students 
training to teach in the public elementary 
schools of California. Available at the nine 


State Colleges, the three major centers of 
the University of California, and at College 
of the Pacific, Occidental, Whittier, and 
U.S.C. Apply to scholarship committee of 
the school. 





Ma foi, Pierre! We didn’t have all these 
social activities in school when I was a boy. 










International Relations Fellowships—fiy, 
grants; four of $1,000 each for a year's 
graduate study in international relations ip 
the U.S. and one of $2,000 for a year's 
graduate study abroad. Grants carry a 
commitment to at least one year's pubjj. 
service. Candidates are nominated by the 
scholarship committee and the Nominating 
board of each college and university in the 
State. Final date for names to be forwarded 
to C.C.P.T.—March 1, 1954. 


Special Education Fellowships — Te 
grants of $1,000 each for a full year's grady. 
ate study in any field of training for teach. 
ing the handicapped child, the work to he 
taken at Los Angeles State College or Sap 
Francisco State College. Recipient agree 
to teach for at least two years in the special 
field of training in the public schools of 
California in return for a fellowship, Ap 
plication forms available from the C.CPT, 
State Office. Deadline for application 
May 1, 1954. 

Special Education Loans—Ten summer 
loans of $100 each for advanced training 
in the field of teaching deaf and hard of 
hearing children. Work may be taken a 
any accredited institution in the State offer 
ing such courses. Application forms avail 
able from the C.C.P.T. State Office; dead. 
line—May 1, 1954. 

Counseling and Guidance Scholarships— 
Twenty summer scholarships of $150 each 
for advanced training for those already em 
ployed half-time or more in school counsel. 
ing and guidance. Work may be taken at 
accredited colleges and universities in the 
State offering such courses in the summer 
of 1954. Awards carry a commitment to 
one year’s guidance work in California pub 
lic schools. Application forms available 
from C.C.P.T. State Office; deadline— 
March 1, 1954. 

Nursing Scholarships—Forty-two scholar 
ships of $100 are offered through the ap 
proved schools of nursing in the State 
Application should be made to the director 
of the school of nursing of the student’ 
choice. Open to graduating high school 
seniors where the school of nursing does not 
require pre-nursing college work. 

Children’s Librarian Fellowships — Two 
grants of $1,000 each offered through the 
U.C. School of Librarianship and the 
U.S.C. School of Library Science. Appli 
cation should be made to the director of 
the library school. Open to graduate stu 
dents planning to enter library work with 
children in school library or public library 
systems. 

Address requests for detailed information, 
and application forms where indicated, 
the State Office of the California Congres 
of Parents and Teachers, Suite 300, 32 
West 21st Street, Los Angeles 7, Califor 
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1953-1954 
A EDITION 


RCA VICTOR 


Educational 
Record Catalog 


Here’s a functional and easy-to-use 
record catalog, listing over 1000 selec- 
tions, and designed with the classroom 
teacher specifically in mind. It com- 
prises a wealth of material for cur- 
ricular use in music, social studies, 
language, arts and other studies, and 
is carefully organized for convenient 
reference and abundant information. 




















OVER 110 PAGES 


More than 1000 listings 
of all speeds 





Edueational Reeords 
of all types — 


e Rhythms, Listening, and Singing 
Programs 


Folk Dances 
Language Courses 


RED SEAL REcorDSs 
CHOSEN FROM 
**“Music AMERICA LovEs BEsT’”’ 





Annotated for easy selection and 
effective correlation with music and 
other subject areas. 


CHILDREN’S REcorDS FROM 
THE “‘LitrLeE N1IpPER”’ SERIES 


e A selected list, graded for appro- 
priate utilization of song and story. 


Complete price information 


Price 10 cents 


Send for your copy today 


ee re 1 
EDUCATTONAL SERVICES, eA) 
Dept. BA 133 
Radio Corporation of America, ® 5 ¢ 
Camden, New Jersey em rh 
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Mail me a copy of the new RCA Victor Edu- 
cational Record Catalog. Enclosed is 10 cents 
to cover cost and mailing. 
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Parent - Teacher 
Conferences Help 


By H. Lawson Smith 


IGHTS were on almost every night 
for a two-week period at Herlong 
schools as teachers conducted 714 par- 
ent conferences. Over 91 per cent of 
our parents participated in this year’s 
reporting period. 

The entire program was planned by 
the teachers and was not attempted 
until the entire staff was “sold” on the 
idea. Teachers’ individual initiative was 
encouraged and many techniques were 
developed that best suited the needs 
and interests of the Herlong parents. 
Each parent received a comprehensive 
report form that encouraged his parti- 
cipation in the conference. Samples of 
the child’s work were available for the 
parent to examine and to take home. 

The Herlong program included one 
reservation for the parents that is not 
common to other parent-conference 
plans. The parents were given an old- 
fashioned report card if they asked for 
it. During the second year, approxi- 
mately 150 cards were given to parents. 
The first reporting period in the third 
year is finished and not one report card 
was used! Parents were concerned 
about a definite notice of promotion at 
the end of the year, but that need was 
easily satisfied by having printed a 
3 x 5 promotion card which each child 
took home on the last day of school. 

Teachers are not pressed to obtain a 
100 per cent record for their classes. 
After two notices of appointments are 
ignored by a parent, the teacher is not 
expected to take further action unless 
the parent requests a conference. Many 





teachers make additional attempts tp 
bring parents to the school because of 
their personal interest in the child's 
progress. A few home calls are made 
by teachers on their own initiative 
The reactions of parents can be 
judged by response at the parent cop, 
ferences. An individual comment hy 


one parent provides all California teach. | 
ers with encouraging news. Jack Owens, | 


a seventh grade teacher, had just fp. 
ished giving a parent the unfavorable 
report on his child’s progress, when the 
parent replied: 

A Parent Testifies 

“I was: afraid,” he said, “that the 
situation was as you have reported it, 
but I'm certainly glad that you told 
me.” 

“You know,” he continued, “parent. 
teacher conferences certainly aren’t the 
silly waste of time that I thought they 
would be when I first heard of them, 
Instead of feeling confused and help. 
less, as I would have been had I seen 
D’s and F’s on a report card, I feel a 
if I know where and how you are 
helping him and how we can work to. 
gether to help him, and I see where he 
is making progress. 

“I’ve had my kids in school in the 
valley and here in Herlong and I've 
certainly acquired a lot of respect for 
California schools. Back in my home 
state, the school people told me that 
they forced the kids to learn. They 
did, too. But you almost had to drive 
them to school. They hated school. 
My people said that in California they 
let the kids play and they didn’t leam 
anything because they weren't forced 
to learn. I’ve sure found that to be all 
wrong. The kids in California schools 
have to learn things, but there is a big 
difference — The kids love school. Its 
hard to keep them home — even when 
they are sick.” 





The Coach as a Counselor 


By Arch Steel 


HEN you consider how much 
time and patient work the average 
coach requires to impart the right-way- 
of-life to his players and students, it is 
easy to realize that a high school coach 
today is in a more strategic position to 
shape the character and citizenship of 
the high school boy than any other 
individual in the community. 
High school athletics do build char- 
acter; they do help combat discrimina- 


tion as to race, creed, and color. This 
form of prejudice is rapidly becoming 
extinct and the high school coach is 
playing a major role in its decrease. 
The need for guidance and counsel 
ing offers to the coach a challenge tht 
cannot be overlooked. In the absence 
of full-time counselors, the coach natu: 
rally assumes a guidance role becaus 
of his interest in the boys and his clos 
contacts with them. Almost any coach 
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He’s One to Trust 

The coach who understands and 
enjoys the spirit of youth becomes a 
person of trust, a receiver of confidence. 
advice he gives is often more readily 
xccepted by the student than advice 
given by parents. In fact, parents have 
been known to call on the coach to 
,dvise Junior on matters which have 
baffled them. 

' Physical Education requires the boys 
to make practical application of the 
techniques of human relations. The 
ability to cooperate often makes the 
diference between success and failure 
in life. Unfortunately, honor students 
sometimes fail because they have not 
learned how to get along with other 
people in group enterprises. This in- 
ability prevents them from imparting 
their knowledge to others. 


_ Just as travel and the exchange of 
ideas are broadening, games also can 
make the student more broad-minded. 
The rules of the game are equivalent— 
on a small scale—to those of society. 
Properly conducted by the coach, games 
instill a respect for the rules and the 
individual boy learns to work for the 
good of the group. Leadership, self- 
reliance, self-control, and loyalty are 
some of the important traits that can 
be developed through athletic activities. 
The physical education teacher or 
coach has a unique opportunity to 
delegate leadership responsibilities to 
students. 

Through various activities the coach 
plans situations that growing boys can 
master. Boys who try adult tasks and 
continually fail soon lose all confidence. 
Gym classes and squad practice ses- 
sions offer problems they can under- 
stand. The spirit and energy a boy 
puts into his play is essentially the 
same he will put into any work that he 
later likes and undertakes. 


Boys crave interest, attention, faith, 
respect and esteem from their coach. 
Ideally the coach must be something 
of a psychologist, a good judge of 
human nature, and must like to work 
with young people. He must be able 
to take advantage of his many oppor- 
tunities to develop good citizenship 
characteristics as a basic training for 
the future. 
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HOW THE RAILROADS HELP HEAT 
HOME SWEET HOME 








When blustery winter winds roar and it’s snug and cozy inside — 
that’s when you really appreciate a nice, warm house! And, no matter 
how your home is heated, the railroads play a big part in keeping Old 
Man Winter where he belongs — outside! 





If you burn coal, your winter’s supply might 
be about 10 tons.That’s one-sixth of the aver- 
age load carried in just one “hopper” car. Last 
year the railroads moved more than 6 million 
carloads! In one of the most efficiently coordi- 
nated operations to be found anywhere in in- 
dustry, mines and railroads work together so 
that coal, deep in the ground yesterday, may 
actually be on its way to your dealer today! 


roads help keep you warm. The great pipe- 
lines that carry gas are made of steel and in 
making steel the railroads play a vital role! 
For vast quantities of iron ore, limestone and 
coal are: needed — the railroads deliver these 
tremendous loads right tothe steel mills. When 
the pipes are made, they, too, are carried by rail. 















Does an oil burner supply your heat? The oil 
you use may well have moved from the load- 
ing rack of a great refinery such as you see in 
this picture. Tank cars like these can haul as 
much as 16,000 gallons. Each year approxi- 
mately 1,500,000 carloads of petroleum 
products are carried by America’s railroads 
for thousands of home and industrial uses. 


oe 





a, 


But the railroads’ heating job isn’t confined to 
making fuel available. They help make pos- 
sible modern methods of insulating the home 
by hauling both raw materials and finished 
products. So, you see, that in keeping you warm 
and in bringing you most of the things you 
need and use every day, the big, basic trans- 
portation job is done by America’s railroads! 


Association OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s 
railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work 
upon your request for advertisement No. 10. 
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You'll enjoy THE 
RAILROAD HOUR every 
Monday evening on NBC, 
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Your Students 


will write 


better with 
MIRADO 





In thousands of tests from 
coast to coast, 7 out of 
10 consumers found Eagle 
MIRADO Writing Pencils 
smoother than any other 
pencil they were using! 
It will free small hands 
for faster, neater work 
with less fatigue. 


What’s more, MIRADO’s 
extra point strength will 
reduce time-wasting trips 
to the sharpener to a min- 
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economical pencil you can 





supply. 


Write for free samples, 
and test them in your own 
classroom. 





H. S. CROCKER CO., Inc. 


San Francisco - Fresno - Sacramento 





300 Fellowships for 
Secondary Teachers 


Announced by Fund 


Recommendations must 
be mailed by March 1 


The Fund for the Advancement of 
Education recently announced a _ pro- 
gram of fellowships for approximately 
300 public secondary school teachers 
throughout the United States and 
its territories for the academic year 
1954-55. This program is designed to 
permit the recipients to devote a year 
away from the classroom to activities 
that will extend their liberal education, 
improve their teaching ability, and in- 
crease their effectiveness as members of 
their school systems and communities. 

It is the Fund’s expectation that such 
an opportunity afforded to teachers of 
demonstrated ability will make a sub- 
stantial contribution to the improve- 
ment of secondary teaching throughout 
this country. 


The responsibility for designing the 
year’s program rests primarily upon 
the candidate. Because this fellowship 
program is concerned primarily with 
the broadening of the individual, it is 
not designed to include those types of 
specialized activity in which the teacher 
has traditionally engaged during the 
summer months or during previous 
years away from the classrooms, such 
as taking additional courses toward a 
graduate degree in a major subject or 
field in which the teacher has already 
had extensive training, or courses for 
credit in professional education. 

In short, the teacher should plan the 
most stimulating year that he can con- 
ceive in behalf of his personal enrich- 
ment as a teacher. 


The National Committee on High 
School Teacher Fellowships now be- 
lieves that all teachers in public second- 
ary school systems should have an 
opportunity to compete for these fel- 
lowships. At the same time, it recog- 
nizes that local school officials and 
citizens are best qualified to nominate 
teachers who can benefit most from this 
program. Accordingly, the superintend- 
ent of any secondary school district 
where one or more teachers desire to 
make application under this announce- 
ment is requested to appoint a local 
committee to nominate the most appro- 
priate candidates from that district. 






In rural areas where there are 3 
number of local secondary schoo} Sys. 
tems each serving a population of les 
than 2500 and each having its own 
superintendent, the combined ate, 
served by such systems within a county 
will be regarded as a “secondary schog) 
district” for the purpose of Nominating 
candidates. In such cases, the county 
superintendent is requested to arrange 
for the appointment of the nominating 
committee. Each local committee should 
include one school administrator, One 
classroom teacher, and at least three 
lay citizens who are not employees of 
the school system. Recommendations 
of improperly constituted committe 
will not be considered. The local com. 
mittee may nominate the following 
number of candidates, depending upon 
the population (1950 census) of the 
secondary school district: for districts 
serving a population of 500,000 o 
more, six candidates; 100,000 to 500. 
000, four candidates; 50,000 to 100,000, 
two candidates; 2500 to 50,000, one 
candidate. 



















All classroom teachers in junior and 
senior high schools who have the nec. 
essary qualifications may enter the local 
competition. Eligibility for a fellowship 
is limited to teachers (1) who have 
taught at least three years and have 
devoted at least half time to classroom 
teaching in each of the past three aca- 
demic years, and (2) who will not be 
more than fifty years of age on April 
15, 1954. 










Forms for both individual applicants 
and for local nominating committees 
are being distributed to superintend- 
ents in all high school districts through- 
out the country. A limited number of 
additional forms may be obtained from 
the National Committee on High School 
Teacher Fellowships, 575 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, New York. 












Individual applicants should not ap- 
ply to the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education but only to their superin- 
tendent of schools or local nominating 
committee. 










The amount of the fellowship award 
will be generally equivalent to the 
regular salary the teacher would receive 
during the school year (excluding sum 
mer, night school, or other “extra’ 
work), but no less than $3,000, plus 
reasonable allotments for necessaty 
transportation expenses or for tuition in 
case the teacher registers at an institu: 
tion for additional work. Only costs of 
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rtation within the continental 
ynits of the United States may be cov- 
aed by the grant, though a fellowship 
gcipient is free to undertake foreign 
travel at his own expense. 

The recommendations of the local 
«ommittee should be mailed so as to 
each the offices of the National Com- 
nittee on High School Fellowships no 
ter than March 1, 1954. Final an- 
nouncement of all fellowship awards 
wil be made on or about April 15, 


1954. 


Fred T. Moore, Early 
(TA Leader, Dies 


Fred T. Moore, formerly Alameda 
city superintendent of schools and pio- 
ner leader of California Teachers 
Association, died at his home in San 
Francisco January 15. 

The CTA Board of Directors, in ses- 
jon January 16, passed a resolution 
memorializing Mr. Moore’s lifetime con- 
tribution to education. 

One of the original incorporators of 
CTA in January, 1907, Mr. Moore was 
the first treasurer and a member of the 
frst Board of Directors, serving for 
1907 and 1908. During 1908 he served 
as president of the Association. 

Leaving the superintendency at Ala- 
meda in 1909, he became Pacific coast 
manager of American Book Co. Later 
he became western representative of 
Silver Burdette Co., publishers of edu- 
cational texts. He remained with this 
company until his retirement about six 
years ago. He had been in declining 
health for several years before his 
death, 

Mr. Moore is survived by his widow, 
Dorothy L. Moore, and two daughters, 
Fredora Stryker of Oakland and Mar- 
jorie Milnes of Palo Alto. 


BETWEEN THE COVERS... 
(Continued from page 1) 

Dr. H. Lawson Smith is district 
superintendent of schools in Herlong, 
Lassen County. Dr. Walter Buchanan 
8a teacher of social studies at Santa 
Barbara junior high school. His “Jef- 
ferson” school “makes no exaggeration 
of the situation here.” 

Arch Steel is director of athletics at 
Corcoran joint union high school. 

Cecelia Cortage, who writes her sec- 
ond article for us on the gifted child, 
adds to her work as a second grade 
teacher by teaching a night course in 
her special field at Santa Rosa junior 
college, 
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New Horizons In Teaching 


A suggestion we hope you find interesting and useful 
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“Education Of The Gifted” is a publication Educational Policies Commission 
of the National Education Association and American Association of School 
Administrators—1201 Sixteenth St., NW, Washington, D. C. 35¢ postpaid. 


It is a joy to find a child with a 
superior intellectual capacity. But 
it is a problem to know how to best 
help develop it. That is why this 
booklet called EDUCATION OF THE 
GIFTED may be of service to you in 
helping the child as well as helping in 
the conservation and development of 
this great and rare human talent. 


This Booklet takes up such subjects as ROLE OF 
GIFTED IN A DEMOocRACY: Opportunities for 
talent, Education and social mobility... 
WASTE OF TALENT IN AMERICAN LIFE: Evi- 
dences of wasted talent, Causes, Incidence... 
IDENTIFICATION OF THE GIFTED: Teachers’ 
judgment, Special aptitudes, Uses... DUCA- 
TION OF THE GIFTED: Special provisions for 
education, Programs for the education, Spe- 
cial problems in education of gifted... 
INVESTMENT IN TALENT oe. 


AFTER A BUSY DAY, see how refreshed the satisfying flavor of 
delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum makes you feel. And 


helps relieve tension. Just try it. 
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3 in 10,000 is about the frequency of 
“very high” IQs—exceeding 170. 
Only 6/10 of 1% of the population 
have IQs of 140 or above. Some 
schools classify pupils with IQ in 
excess of 112/115 as gifted. 


To capitalize the rich resources of 
human talent which gifted children 
and youth possess, it is pointed out, 
schools should give special attention 
to education of gifted students. 


“Extra reading” by the gifted, guided 
contacts with the out-of-school en- 
vironment and other aids are sug- 
gestedto challenge, interest, 
and keep nurturing the creative 
imagination of the gifted child. 








Stan Kenton records arrangements by Westlake College 
of Music graduate Bill Holman. Fill out coupon to get 
school catalog. Approved for vets, too. 


WESTLAKE COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Dept. F10, 6226 YUCCA ST., HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. HO 2-2387 


seceeiceanties ‘ cane tags sybian Six etaatae ee eee 


| wish to study in Class (J) by Mail [) 











































HOW WE FOUGHT FOR OUR 
SCHOOLS. By Edward Darling. New 
York: W. W. Norton & Co.; 225 pp; 
$3.50. 


With the increase of students in the 
American public schools during the past 
fifty years, coupled with inflation during 
the past decade, it was unavoidable that the 
cost of education would increase. When 
taxes gO up resentment seems to increase 
accordingly. 

These increases in the tax rate have fre- 
quently been exploited by some segments 
of the population for their own selfish ad- 
vantages, as shown by the incidents in 
places like Pasadena, Scarsdale (N. Y.), 
Los Angeles, and Houston. 


Edward Darling has written a “documen- 
tary novel” on this explosive and contro- 
versial subject. To make sure that this 
fictitious case history is accurate, Mr. Dar- 
ling enlisted the help of members of the 
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Center for Field Studies of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education. In fact, the 
staff of the Center suggested the idea to 
Mr. Darling, and Cyril G. Sargent, Director 
of the Center, wrote the Introduction in 
which he says that it “is not, and is not 
meant to be, a profound book, nor is it 
meant for the scholar or the professional.” 


In spite of this disclaimer, there is every 
reason to believe that teachers will enjoy 
the book, that they will learn a few new 
facts (from the documentary part woven 
into the novel), and that they may care to 
suggest it to a parent who is worried about 
the alleged evils of something called “pro- 
gressive education.” 


Basically, the story is simple. Charles 
Daniels, member of the school board of his 
suburban town, tells how the fight was won 
against the forces of hate. As usual, the 
attackers had few local supporters, enjoyed 
financial support from _ outside places, 
formed a _ high-sounding school council, 
opposed any increase in the tax rate, wanted 
to return to the good old days, thought that 
the basic skills were neglected, and tried to 
exploit a non-existent Communist influence. 


Charles Daniels, his wife, his friends and 
neighbors fought back as best they could. 
At first they underrated the danger; they 
thought it was just a local objection to the 
projected purchase of some books on the 
United Nations. Soon, they learned a bit 





in HAWAII or ALASKA this summer — or to CUBA, 
GUATEMALA, MEXICO or SOUTH AMERICA — to 
EUROPE — or in the UNITED STATES we urge you 
to become acquainted with your NEA Travel Service. 


If You Travel ----- 


for recreation and adventure, to become acquainted with 
the story and peoples of other nations, or to earn aca- 
demic credit — this is your year to make new friends 


on an NEA tour. 


For colorful 1954 tour folder write to: 


TRAVEL DIVISION 


National Education Association 
1201 - 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


more; anonymous phone calls, Overtones of 
anti-semitism, distribution of pamphlet 
against the U. N., and unsigned hate-letter, 


Through the intelligent use of publi 
relations and with the cooperation of 3 
newspaper willing to present both sides 
Charles Daniels and his friends were o 
cessful in repelling the attack during , 
climactic town-meeting. 

The book ends on a note of triumph by 
with the warning that one victorious batt, 
is not enough, that the hate-groups ar 
prepared to renew the fight, that they ar 
still gunning for the superintendent, apj 
that they are still trying to cut taxes in the 
wrong places. 


This is Mr. Darling’s story. He tells i 
well but not exactly with finesse. Hj 
heroes are pure in heart; his villains hay 
black souls. Crisis follows upon crisis, by 
the rescuers, like the U. S. Cavalry, always 
arrive in the nick of time. 

There is no denying the high purpose of 
“How We Fought for Our Schools.” 0 
the other hand, this is a subject which has 
been described factually and realistically in 
“This Happened in Pasadena” by David 
Hurlburd and in “The Pasadena Story” by 
the NEA. Mr. Darling, however, has two 
strong points in his favor: he makes it clea 
that the attack could happen anywhere in 
America, and his book is up-to-date. 


—George E. Arnstein 
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ROUNDUP . - - 


Current comment in brief regarding 
educational books of general interest, 
written by Dr. George E. Arnstein, 
assistant professor of education, 
Califernia College of Arts and Crafts. 


Among recent publications was Academic 
procession by Ernest Earnest.’ As indicated 
in his subtitle, this is an “Informal History 
of the American college (1636-1953).” In 
ihis readable and informative account, Pro- 
fessor Earnest makes clear his dislike of a 
very prevalent habit among American col- 
leges: they have a tendency to lie about 
their age. It seems that there is respecta- 
bility in antiquity, enhanced by the fact that 
the oldest college gets to march at the head 
of the academic procession, followed by all 
the others in order of seniority. 

Robert M. Hutchins, now a resident of 
California, delivered a series of lectures in 
Chicago last Spring, which have now been 
published as The University of Utopia.” 
It comes as no great surprise that the Uto- 
pian university is a projection of American 
ideals as seen by Hutchins, and that some 
Utopian practices resemble the innovations 
introduced at Chicago under the Hutchins 
regime. The associate director of the Ford 
Foundation also deplores philosophical di- 
versity, and political conformity. He praises 
ut, thought and liberal education, and he 
approves the idea of awarding someone with 
the title of “‘Most Controversial Person.” 

Incidentally Hutchins takes a swipe at a 
Berkeley “Doctor of Philosophy in Driver 
Education.” There happens to be someone 
who fits this description, more or less: 
ateacher at Berkeley High School who took 
his ED.D. in secondary education but wrote 
his thesis on driver education, and who now 
teaches other teachers in a class on driver 
education for the University of California 
Extension division. 

For those interested in the United Na- 
tions in particular and in better world un- 
derstanding in general, The World’s Good 
by Carleton Washburne® ought to be useful. 
Dr. Washburne is president of the New 
Education Fellowship (International) and 
has long been active in the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association. His new book is hope- 
ful; he points to the historical antagonism 
whith used to exist, but has now been over- 
come, between Christians and Mohamme- 
dans. He thinks that the present schism in 
the political world will also be healed 
eventually. He provides a wealth of in- 
formation about the United Nations and its 
working organizations, with special refer- 
ence for classroom use. 

Educational Wastelands by Arthur E. 
Bestor has already been discussed in the 
{TA Journal (November 1953). Three 
professors of education have just published 
\~(Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co.; 368 pp. $4). 

Soe ae cao mveraty of Chicago Press; 103 


Pp.; $ \ 
$~(New York: John Day; 301 pp.; $4). 
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UNITED TOURS lasting 7 to 23 days 
include: hotel, sightseeing, round trip 
Mainliner flight and ground transpor- 
tation between the Honolulu Airport 


and your Waikiki Hotel. 


You'll enjoy a complete change of 
scenery, soaking up the sun, friendli- 
ness and romance of this tropical 
dreamland, now less than 10 hours 
from California — and, you'll find a 


United office or write to: 


UNITED AIR LINES 


PLAN A WONDERFUL 
low coot VACATION NOW 


Detailed Vacation tour folders 
available free. Consult your nearest 


Los Angeles—6th & Olive Sts. 
San Francisco—400 Post St. 


HAWAII 


7 day tour only 


$243 


plus tax. 





complete United tour will cost no 
more than you'd spend on many ordi- 
nary Mainland trips! Both Ist Class 
and Air Tourist flights available. 


COMBINE BUSINESS AND PLEAS- 
URE—enroll for summer study at the 
University of Hawaii. Low tuition. 
Fully accredited graduate courses. 
Write: Director of Summer Session, 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu, T. H. 









AIR LINES 







- SUMMER EMPLOYMENT DIRECTORY 


HELP WANTED ——— COAST TO COAST 


FOR 


Resort Hotels—+Dude Ranches—Summer Camps — Business — Industry 

Transportation Companies — Restaurants — Motels — Summer Resorts 

National Parks—Hotels—Food and Cocktail Lounges—Working Ranches 
and others. 


Employers are Listed in the Directory by their own Written Request 
— Instructions on how and where to apply for employment — 


Send $2.00 for DIRECTORY NUMBER 10 

To National Directory Service 
Box 65—Winton Place Station 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio 











Artist finds 
CRAYOLA 


exciting new 
“painting medium” 


I use a pebble board or a rough illus- 
tration board for my painting surface, 
outline my drawing with India ink, 
then fill in the areas with Crayola 
Crayon, blending the colors freely, but 
.. making sure that a heavy 
SSSA, layer of crayon is on the 
“7 board. Then I put on 
an India ink wash, 
small areas at a time. 
Then before the ink 
is dry I blot it off. 
The next step is to 
scratch the area with 

a pen point. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


San Francisco: 5 Third Street 
West Coast Factory: Los Angeles 


Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in California are: 
Charles J. Ahern, Western Division Mar., 
B. W. Ansell and William N. Becher 
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11 countries @ 60 days 
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766 No. Vermont Los Angeles 29 
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answers to this book: “Mr. Bestor in the 
Land of the Philistines” by R. Will Burnett 
(Illinois) appeared in the January issue of 
Progressive Education; “A Scholar’s Docu- 
mentation” by Harold C. Hand (Illinois) 
and “Academic Utopia” by William Clark 
Trow (Michigan) appeared in the January 
issue of Educational Theory. As Dr. Hand 
put it: “Professors Burnett and Trow sample 
the derelictions which are scattered through- 
out Professor Bestor’s colorful pages. Our 
purpose here is to apply the microscope to 
a very limited number of . . . pages.” 


KEEPING OUR SCHOOLS FREE. Hull- 
fish, H. Gordon; Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, 22 E. 38th St., New York. Paper- 
bound pamphlet, 25c. 

To do their work properly in the 
classroom, teachers must be protected 
against overwhelming pressures from special 
and partisan interests. “Academic freedom 
is simply the educational need of a free 
society. We cannot lose one without the 
other,” states the author in this study, which 
includes five basic principles for the protec- 
tion of teachers. 


THE COMMON CORE OF STATE EDU- 
CATIONAL INFORMATION. Reason, 
Foster and Will; (Office of Education 
Bulletin 1953, No. 8) Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 116 pp., 
350. 

Over the years, the language of educa- 
tion has grown, and items of educational 
information have taken on different mean- 
ings in different states. Recognizing the 
importance of comparability of data and 
common understanding of basic items, the 
Naitonal Council of Chief State School 
Officers requested the Office of Education 
to conduct a cooperative project with state 
departments of education to achieve these 
objectives. In response, this handbook is 
the first of four publications planned in the 
state educational records and report series. 
It lists and defines items of educational in- 
formation that every state department of 
education should have available annually. 


THOUGHTS ALONG THE WAY. Myer, 
Walter S.; National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 224 pp., $2. 

The essays in this collection have been 
selected by the editor of the NEA Journal 
from editorials by Mr. Myer in The Amer- 
Observer. The editorials, 
written during years of depression, war, and 
tension, deal with the problems of youth — 
developing character, personality, leader- 
ship, and ideals. The 102 essays in this 
book will be especially useful in guidance 
work. 

Suggestions for keeping sick children 
busy and happy during convalescence are 
offered in a new booklet, “Have Fun... 
Get Well,” available at no cost from the 
American Heart Association, 45 Second 
Street, San Francisco. 


ican original 





BY YOUR LEAVE 


(Continued from page 17) 


“It's legal,” Carl assured him, “And 
in fact thirty-five of the districts studied 
indicated that they give sabbatical; to 
administrators. Also, twenty-five give 


them to supervisors,” he went on, lok. | 


ing at John Carter. 

“The big thing that the study showeg 
though, is that 66 per cent of the dis 
tricts have no policy on sabbatic 
leaves. The Education Code just se 
up the minimum requirement of seyey 
years service and the salary ranges thy 
can be paid. It is up to each district tp 
determine its own policy from ther 
on. 

“Well, then!” exclaimed Mrs. Randall 
triumphantly, “There’s something fo 
our local club to work on.” 

“Agreed,” laughed Carl, “And I hope 
some of you will work on the committee 
that handles the job.” 


Look, Hear, Now 


By Dorothea Pellett 
Audio-Visual Consultant 
Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 





16mm sound, _ black-and-white, 
“Classroom-tested,” and may be secured from 
local distributors. For those you are unable to 
locate, a note to Mrs. Pellett will be forwarded 
to the producers.) 


(Films are 


Our Country’s Song (10 min. color als, 
Coronet Films). 

Visualizes the words and meanings of 
“Star Spangled Banner,” by showing a clas 
(intermediate or junior high) learning the 
background of the song through libray 
work, making posters and models, and a 
actor depicting Francis Scott Key as he 
wrote the lines. Closes with pictorial inter 
pretation of the song’s verses. 

Bird Study Films (10 min. each, color 
also, Coronet Films). 

New versions of the popular bird films 
for intermediate through junior high study 
are ready for spring release. “Five Colorful 
Birds” (Color only), shows protective color 
ing, nesting and feeding habits, care of 
young of such common birds as goldfinch, 
cedar waxwing, scarlet tanager, woodpecker, 
and Eastern bluebird, with good closeup 
views to aid identification later in the field, 
and to motivate reading or art. Similarly, 
“Birds of the Dooryard” includes: robit, 
yellow warbler, Eastern phoebe, flicker, cat’ 
dinal, tree swallow, house wren and purple 
martin. “Birds of the Countryside,” emphi 
sizes balance of nature and value to mat, 
showing: indigo bunting, Eastern kingbird, 
marsh hawk, sparrow hawk, nighthawh, 
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h hawk, sparrow hawk, nighthawk, 


= meadowlark, and killdeer. 


nourning dove, 
Living Science Series (6 min. each, color, 
ernational Film Bureau). 

Another good series for bird study, stimu- 
lating observation and appreciation, gives 
excellent photography of birds in native 
habitat. Series 1, “Attracting Birds in 
Winter” and “Building Birdhouses” are 
notivation to action, showing children 
building appropriate houses, making and 
docking feeding stations, looking up infor- 
gation in reference books. Series 11, “Birds 
That Eat Fish,” and “Birds That Eat Flesh,” 
«pitds That Eat Insects,” and “Birds That 
fat Seeds,” show how birds are helpful, 
point out the correlation of body structure 
and food habits, and are valuable for iden- 
tification and learning of “bird families.” 
A third general film, newest in the set, 
“Cultivate Your Garden Birds” (11 min.), 
shows 15 species attracted by a neighbor- 
hood creating a friendly environment, em- 
phasizing specie habits, needs, and useful- 
ness to man, 


In 


Life in a Garden (12 min. color also, 
McGraw-Hill Text-Films). 

Spring, summer, and autumn find 24 
mammals, insects, and birds sharing a subur- 
ban garden! The film adds magnification, 
doseup views, interesting related facts 
(beetle’s ancient relative; tree frogs color 
change; mantis after-meal clean-up; hum- 
ning bird’s amazing tongue; hornet’s paper- 
factory; chipmunk’s cheek-pockets, as ex- 
amples) which lure children and adults to 
futher exploration and study. Produced 
in cooperation with American Museum of 
Natural History. 


Your Posture (10 min. Young America 
Films.) 

Newest of the health series. (Your Cloth- 
ing, Your Food, Your Cleanliness are 
others) stresses vital importance of sitting 
and standing correctly. For elementary and 
junior high school shows need for balance 
of rest and exercise, proper shoes, general 
health, the will and the way to have good 
posture. Offstage narrator talks to the 
children in the film. 


Posture and Exercise (10 min. Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films). ; 

Junior and senior high (and adult) classes 
in physiology, science, find here physiologi- 
al facts related to body mechanics—func- 
tional relationship of” skeleton, nerves, 
muscles, circulation, diet, exercises are 
thown, but good posture with social and 
practical health value. Uses animation and 
photography. 

Your Body Speaks (12 min. Center for 
Mass Communication), 

Motivating film for high school and 
idults, dynamically interprets body balance 
and flexibility influencing thought, feeling, 
and vigor, and telling age, health, and even 
personality. Produced by Louis Gifford, 


dance and pantomime director, Columbia 
University. 
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Don't Miss This Splendid Offer- 


Wonderful Classroom Project! 


Here is an ideal teaching accessory for all age levels. 
Colorful, sturdy, unbreakable, these "Dolls of Our World" 
will last forever. Highly educational, widely used in schools 
throughout the country for study of geography, history, 
United Nations, etc. 


Costumes are authentic in design, exquisite in color. 
Each doll identified on base. A teaching tool you and 
your pupils will want— and enjoy! 





Complete set of 32 sturdy plastic dolls only $9.95 POSTPAID 


Satisfaction Guaranteed — No C. O. D.'s please. 


DOLLS OF OUR WORLD 


303 AUDUBON BOULEVARD New Orleans 18, Louisiana 
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the strength of 
STAINLESS STEEL 
is added to 
MASTER 
_ PROTECTION 
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KEY-CONTROLLED 


COMBINATION LOCK NO. 1525 


TWO-YEAR GUARANTEE 


Thousands of combinations, with 
3-number dialing, protect the 
student — yet only one school- 
owned master key will open 
every locker! 
Here’s the latest in padlock 
protection — tops in convenience 
and quality, yet in the bargain- 
price-bracket. It will pay you to 
consider Master. 
Write for free brochure 
Dept. 21 


MASTER No. 1500 





Long time school favorite. 
~.@ Constructed like No. 1525, 
F but without key control, 


Master lock Company, Milwaukee 45, Wis. 
World's Leading Padtock Manujacturers »” 
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DON’T FENCE 
THEM OFF... 


(Continued from page 10) 


old ways. These three considerations 
are the most commonly given to justify 
the present law. The operation of the 
special class in many counties since the 
original law and a more thorough exam- 
ination of the social implications of the 
law have already shown the original 
conclusions to have been in error. More 
and more it is being realized that these 
children, unlike the blind or deaf, re- 
quire no special techniques which ob- 
viate the operation of a local program. 
Many advantages to the mentally handi- 
capped are gained only from participa- 
tion in the non-academic program with 
average and superior children. Schools 
which are large enough to control their 
own programs have made these adjust- 
ments. The small school, however, has 
not solved this problem. 


There is an unfortunate misunder- 
standing of the number of children who 
can profit from this program. The usual 
figure for the percentage of children 
eligible for certification to special 
classes is 34 per cent. This figure was 
recently used by the state legislature on 
the recommendation of the state depart- 
ment of education in considering what 
portion of the appropriation for school 
building should be set aside for housing 
special classes. As recently as the last 
convention of California Association of 


-School Administrators held in October, 


city and county leaders in the forma- 
tion of special classes used percentages 
even lower. It would be impossible to 
go into all the details in regard to the 
problem of the classification of the 
mentally handicapped or retarded, but 
some aspects of the problem should be 
mentioned. 


Meaning of I. Q. 


The original description of the mean- 
ing of I. Q. as given by Terman was 
as follows: 


Below 70 — Definite feeble-minded- 
ness 

70-80 — Borderline deficiency 

80-90 — Dullness 


90-100 — Normal or average 


The most common method of classi- 
fication of children is the individual 
intelligence test. Certification to the 
special class requires by law that such 





a test be given. There have been im 
portant changes in the Statistica] bes 
of I. Q. One of the most importa 
contributions in this field was that made 
by Wechsler. He pointed out that under 
the original statistical concept useq by 
Terman an individual at the distance of 
two (2) standard deviations from th, 
mean at age six would get an I, Q. of 
76, while at age 10 he would get an 
I. Q. of 81, and at age 14 an I. Q, of y 


Unfortunately a great deal of th 
policy in connection with special classes 
still seems to be based on this inaggy, 
racy. The use of probable error rathe, 
than the original “shrewd gues’ 
method results in the same proportio, 
of I. Q. in each range at each age, |; 
other words there are as many I, ()' 
of 70 per hundred at age 6 as there are 
at age 14. This latter is of course, 
system of classification which agree 
with the concept of intelligence quo- 
tient as a measure of deviation from the 
mean. 


I. Q. Ratio Challenged 


The use of mental age in classification 
beside being a concept applicable onl 
to children has the disadvantage of fail 
ing to indicate comparative growth of 
intellect as does the I. Q. The MA. 
attained by a child is not as important 
for the selection of children for expos. 
ure to special teaching as is the predic. 
tion of probable intellectual efficiency 
given by the I. Q. A child who attains 
a mental age of ten while he might be 
socially and economically sufficient stil 
must be considered for training in the 
special classes if his I. Q. indicates he 
will profit from special training. 


It is possible that some confusion 
exists in the definition of mental def- 
ciency. It should be pointed out that 
this 3 per cent includes morons, imbe- 
ciles, and idiots and is a percentage to 
be used when considering those who 
will not become members of society a 
large. 

The entire problem is extremely com: 
plicated by individual differences and 
the great range of professional opinion 
as to the definition of the various level 
of intelligence. 


Who Are Eligible? 

A more important consideration # 
what the state will accept as sufficiett 
mental retardation for eligibility in the 
special class. Children have been a 
cepted for special training with I. Q 
as high as 80. There is little purpos 
in limiting or restricting the progral 
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to any given level. The important con- 
,jderation is to place all the children in 
jis program who will profit by it. It 
is questionable if a child of even 85 
1, Q. can complete nine years of ele- 
mentary school and four years of high 
school without experiencing unnecessary 
gilure in the regular program. It is 
nore important to reduce tensions and 
prevent frustrations than sharply to 
jefine just what constitutes mental 


handicap. 
fow Big Should a School Be to Have 
Such a Program? 

In the light of these aims over six 
per cent of the students in our schools 
we eligible for participation in the 
program for mentally retarded children. 
In rural areas of our state where the 
scioeconomic conditions are low this 
figure may be higher. Simple mathe- 
matics and experience show that a 
school of from 200 to 300 A.D.A. can 
yually provide a class of from 12 to 
18 students. 

The restriction of the present law 
agrees to the adequacy of this number. 
Special classes are limited to 15 for 
mixed grades. 

It is also pertinent that the same 
techniques which are used on mentally 
handicapped are used on academically 
retarded students as each is presently 
diagnosed. The child who has been 
frustrated in his attempt to learn to 
tad by emotional problems responds 
very well to the kind of individual in- 
struction special class teachers are 
tained to give. This can insure the 
full use of the special class teacher's 
talents in even a small school. 


Therefore, any school with an A.D.A. 
greater than 200 can supply enough 
students to operate the program. The 
present figure of 900 A.D.A. which is 
written into school law in our state can 
not be justified on the basis of the num- 
ber of students. 


ls the Program Poor Economy for 
the Small School? 


The allowance for the excess cost of 
the education of mentally retarded 
minors apportioned by the state can be 
great enough adequately to finance the 
program for small schools. State aid 
for each special class of fifteen already 
produces about the same revenue for 
the school district as thirty children en- 
tolled in regular classes. 

The capital outlay to set up the 
Program in a school which already has 
the housing is insignificant. It consists 
of purchasing a loom, sewing machine, 
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simple cooking equipment, and facilities 
for carpentry and crafts. 

Furthermore, as the program is pres- 
ently in operation, the tax resources of 
the local district are not available to 
it. This results in the necessity of addi- 
tional county levees through Boards of 
Supervisors. The political implications 
of involving county supervisors in the 
support of school programs intended to 
meet local needs offers food for thought 
in its own right. 





UNIVERSITY 
1954 SUMMER SESSIONS 


For further information and catalogues write the Director of Summer 
Sessions, University of Nevada, Reno, Nevada 


However, it is obvious that financial 
considerations have little or no bearing 
on the restriction of local control of the 
special class program to school districts 
of greater than 900 A.D.A. 


Supervision Is Specialized 


The problems of supervision of spe- 
cial class programs are no different 
from those of the regular classes except 
in one respect. The special class teacher 
is a specialist. She has training beyond 


Education and Recreation 


Two Five-Week Sessions 


JUNE 12 — JULY 16 
JULY 17 — AUG. 20 


@ Courses which meet require- 
ments for California teacher 
certification 


@ Distinguished staff of visiting and 
resident professors 


@ Recreation in the shadow of the 
Sierra 
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the scope of that required in regular 
classes. The principal of the regular 
school seldom has the training neces- 
sary to determine the strength or weak- 
ness of the special class. 

This difficulty could be overcome by 
employing slightly different methods. 
The teacher chosen by the local dis- 
trict could be selected from a list pre- 
pared by the county superintendent. 
Evaluation of the curriculum and its 
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enforcement should be made by the 
county superintendent’s office as is pres- 
ently the case. Some counties already 
are using this method in the supervision 
of regular class teachers. 

The responsibility of the county 
superintendent for the curriculum 
should not be abridged or modified in 
any way. Indeed, it could not be, for 
he is already responsible for such mat- 
ters. The enforcement of the regular 
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@ MONTEREY, CALIF. 


class curriculum in his county jg his 
legal obligation. 


The Administration of Special Classes 

There are two general ways in which 
special classes have been set up in the 
counties of our state. The first method 
used has been for the county superin. 
tendent to acquire school property at , 
centrally located place and bring all of 
the mentally handicapped children 
this school for the program, This fy, 
lows the letter of the law but has , 
number of weaknesses. 


There is no possibility for the specia| | 
class child to associate with averag 
and superior children during schoo} 
Traits of leadership are developed 
which are unreal. Adjustment to the 
normal social situation is even further 
delayed. The child can not find hi 
place and the immediate kindness of 
permitting unreal opportunities only 
delays and makes more critical the ad. 
justments which will be necessary up. 
less the child is to be institutionalized, 


Many counties were unable to find 
abandoned school plants nor was it pos. 
sible to get Boards of Supervisors to 
allocate the large sums necessary to 
build whole new schools. This resulted 
in a temporary program which has since 
been found to be superior to that in. 
tended by the original legislation. 


Although it may not fulfill the exact 
requirements of the school code, some 
counties operate the special class on 
the same site used by regular classes, 
The county class uses the facilities of 
the local district and parallel lines of 
local and county authority are set up. 
The special class teacher does yard 
duty under the supervision of the local 
principal, but comes and goes accord: 
ing to county regulations. In the bes 
situations, a considerable portion of the 
regular child’s nonacademic program is 
made available to the special class 
These activities include use of library, 
dramatics, physical education, folk 
dancing, art, music, and any other non 
academic activity in which the special 
class child can participate. He leams 
to compensate for his handicap and 
finds his place in the society of average 
and superior children. But the program 
is not the same in every situation. It 
is too permissive. A teacher or princ 
pal can refuse to co-operate and be 
within his rights. Sadly enough, it i 
most often the regular class teacher who 
doesn’t co-operate. The reason for this 
lies in the nature of the children us 
ally sent to the special class. The si 
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ty is his | fat is they were sent because they ated by the county at local schools and handicapped. I do not know yet 
were hard to handle. Teachers resent when each child sent represents a loss whether or not we were right. Should 
ihe return of trouble-makers especially in A.D.A. we give them the special class oppor- 
Classes when they no longer feel these children These were attractive little girls. tunity at the risk of loss of social 
in which | are the responsibility of the regular One was dressed as neat as a pin, the opportunity? What does it mean to a 
Ip in the | <chool. other perhaps a little soiled. Both had_ mentally handicapped little girl to be 
t method : ; been found by individual tests to be placed in a situation which will cut her 
superin. problems Which Arise mentally handicapped. We as a faculty off from nearly every association with 
erty at a Nevertheless, the advantages lie with had weighed the factors for and against average and superior children? Why 
ing all of | the use of the second or local method referring them for this testing. We did we have to make such a radical 
ildren to of administering special classes. Giving had known for some time, as good change? Wouldn't it have been better 
This fo}. the special class child access to the teachers most always do, that they were _ to have taken her to the classroom next 
ut has a | ciety of average and superior children 
js perhaps the most important con- Owe OF A SERIES OF FAMOUS EUROPEAN TRAINS 
1€ special | sideration even though the problems 
average which arise are numerous. 
3 school, The teacher of the special class under “- th é 
eveloped | this assignment is responsible only to 
it to the | the county office. This is obviously a 
n further | poor arrangement when she is required su a 
find his | to use local facilities and to articulate 
ness of | her program with the local regular pro- EXPRESS 
ies only gam. While most special class teachers 
] the ad- | ae competent people, there are morale 
ssary un- | factors at work in the situation which 
Onalized, | esult in difficulty. The special class 
2 to find teacher seldom feels she is a member 
as it pos. | of the local faculty co-operating to Sn 
ae 5 ee eee The new SUD EXPRESS saves 34 hours 
sssary ty | just the ones in her own class. between Paris, Madrid and Lisbon. 
resulted Even when a real effort is made to The longest and fastest daily non-stop 
has sine | ft the special class children into the in the world... Paris to Bordeaux. 
that in. | regular program, the facilities usually A direct, comfortable route to Biarritz. 
on. work against one. Special classes are The Sud Express carries Pullmans, 
the exat | most frequently housed in inferior Coaches and a Dining Car. 
de, some | buildings not being used by the local eon 
anit district. They are often cut off from Secure your rail accommodations before 
SNe you leave. Tickets may be purchased and 
r classes, the communication system and may not advance reservations made at any of our 
‘ilities of | Sven be on the bell circuit. three offices or through your travel agent. 
lines of The public relations problems of the 323 Geary St., San Francisco, Cal. © 1231 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal: P.Q. 
s set up, | special class are severe. Intelligent 
yes vard | Parents who are unfortunate enough to FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE.,N.Y. Dept.B1 
the local | have a handicapped child see this dis- cae ceili el tia ii 
‘accord. | ‘timination. They can not help but illustrated booklet Address 
the best | View the situation with distress. Even eereeing ieee” cay 
yn of the | Were these classes housed in the best 
ogram is building in the school, as long as they 
as 7 Te oe ee Oe: ae mee “ON-THE-JOB” LIABILITY INSURANCE 
library, | Pfogram and association with ordinary g 
yn, folk | children, they will foster social stigma. $50,000 Coverage — $7 Three-Year Premium 
her non- Why Not Solve th blem? ad : ili 
© special y Not Solve the Problem Any California teacher may apply for this broad coverage by mailing the 
[e learns The worst things about this whole Comet Oe 
cap and happy problem is its needlessness. I Charles, Ryan & Rivers, Inc., 544 S. San Vicente Blvd., Los Angeles 48, Calif. 
average | ‘cently had the unpleasant task of 
program | ‘corting two little girls from a fourth 
ation. It | grade across the playground to the old 
r princi: | building housing the special class. Per- 
and be {| haps what made the greatest impression Position and School 
gh, it is | me was the fact that neither of these CTA Membership Number 
her who J children were discipline problems. This ; 
for this | is not usually the case. Too many Check payable to CHARLES, RYAN & RIVERS, INC., for: 
ren ust: f Principals only exile the trouble-makers $2.80 for 1 year 
The sad J to the special class when they are oper- 
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TransAtlantic Student Tours 


in cooperation with George Pepperdine 
College — 6 units of credit 

$1 1 18 Educational conference tour. Leaders: 

Freda Pervy and Dr. Adolphe Pervy. Sail 

Quebec June 24, return Quebec Sept. 1. Visit England, 

Scotland, Dinard, Mont Saint Michel, Chateaux de la 

Loire, Paris, Belgium, Western Germany, Lucerne, Mount 

Pilatus, Milan, Venice, Naples, Rome, Florence, Italian 

and French Riviera, and Mont Blanc Glacier. Tour in- 

cludes tickets for three operas, Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre, Concert, all side trips and excursions. 


We will put you in contact with members 
of previous tours. Write for information: 


DR. ADOLPHE PERVY 
8161 Whitaker Ave. Buena Park, Calif. 
Telephone LAwrence 2-3408 


PLACES e@ PEOPLE @ ART e@ MUSIC 
A Complete All-Inclusive First Class 70-Day Tour Of 


EUROPE 


LEAVING JUNE 25 VIA PAN AMERICAN STRATOCRUISER 
Visiting 
Germany e Holland « France e Italy « Switzerland 
Austria e Denmark e Norway e Sweden e British Isles 
Featuring Ballet in Paris « Opera in Rome « 
Capri and the Blue Grotto « Swiss Alps e The 
Salzburg Festival e The Bayreuth Festival « 
Light Opera on the Rhine e A Shakespearean 
Play at Stratford . 
Tour conducted by Frances Robinson of San Jose State 
College—Experienced Tour Leader. 
For further details write 
JERRY DAVIS TRAVEL SERVICE 
San Jose, California 


74 W. San Carlos Street 


Guadalajara Summer School 

The accredited bilingual summer 
school sponsored by the Universidad 
Autonoma de Guadalajara and 
members of the Stanford University 
faculty will be offered in Guadala- 
jara, Mexico, June 27-August 7, 
1954. Offerings include art, cre- 
ative writing, folklore, geography, 
history, language and literature 
courses. $225 covers six-weeks 
tuition, board and room. Write 
Prof, Juan B. Rael, Box K, Stanford 
University, Calif. 





door for special work in fundamentals; 
a room just like all the rest except for 
the understanding of a teacher who 
knew her problems? Couldn’t she just 
as well have gone back to her regular 
group for music and art that afternoon 
as would such a child in the city 
schools? 


The whole thing seems unnecessary. 
We have proved these children can and 
will profit from continued association 
with average and superior children. 
Only one thing stands between these 
children and a normal social oppor- 
tunity. The law contains a clause pre- 
venting us from taking them in and 
sharing fully in the responsibility for 
their program. There are already in 
operation the mechanisms for financing 
and supervision. 


Needed Changes in Legislation 

Section 9807 of the Education Code 
should be amended to make the estab- 
lishment of special classes by the county 
superintendent mandatory only upon 
the failure of small districts to provide 
the service. 

The state apportionment for the 
excess costs of mentally handicapped 
minors should be made payable to the 
district upon approval of the local pro- 
gram by the county superintendent. 
The special class teacher should be 
selected from a list maintained by the 
county superintendent of schools or the 
county superintendent should approve 
each local appointment. 

The apportionment day rules of the 
state board of education for special 
class children should be adjusted to 
take into consideration the portion of 
the day spent with regular class chil- 
dren in non-academic learning. 

It is important that action be taken 
immediately. Some counties have al- 


A TRIP TO EUROPE DESIGNED FOR TEACHERS 
GOLDEN GATE TOURS 


In 1954 we are offering, for the fourth year, European Tours to those 
teachers who wish to invest next summer in comprehensive, educational 
European travel. These tours have received tangible recognition from 
many school principals in the form of advancement in rating credit for 


many teachers. 


CHECK THESE ATTRACTIONS 


™ 80 days in Europe. 


™ Deluxe bus travel in Europe. 


™ Roundtrip by Pan American and TWA. ™ Two Major Programs. 
™ Central and Southern Europe, Spain, Africa and Portugal, $1370.00 or: 
™ Central and Southern Europe, Denmark, Sweden, Norway and Scotland, 


$1370.00. 
GOLDEN GATE TOURS e 


For detailed literature, write— 
2325 Blake St. e 


Berkeley 4, California 


ready begun to spend money to estab. 
lish un-needed centrally located schools 
Local schools are being built Without 
provision for special classrooms, Thos, 
who believe in equal social Opportunity 
for mentally retarded or handicapped 
youngsters in small schools must act 
now or lose the opportunity for action, 


— 

LET THEM 

FIND THEMSELVES... 
(Continued from page 11) 

Of course, there are social an 
psychological values inherent in group 
achievement. Being gregarious, as well 
as human, we do find growth in the 
group. But we do not find ourselye 
there. You cannot type an original unt 
you stop putting a carbon copy in front 
of it. We are born alone; and, except 
for someone who, if we are lucky, loves 
us, we walk through life alone; and. 
finally, we die alone. All of us do. 


Original and imaginative work js 
lonely work. Mass production has not 
as yet, produced the creative imagina. 
tion. And the gifted child, even at the 
primary level, does not live in the 
world; the world lives in him — his 
world. He has to find himself first and 
for his own information discover who 
he is before he can meet himself as a 
member of a group, even a gifted one. 


We should know the _ book, the 
schools of thought — even when they 
are not thinking—the methods, the 
techniques, and the curricula before we 
attempt to teach the gifted child. But 
shouldn’t we also know that, for his 
learning, we must often throw away the 
book? Not all flames are kindled by the 
same fuel. If the illumination which 
we plan to set before a gifted child isn't 
a pyrotechnic display for him, isn't it 
out? 


Not All Alike 


When a child is truly gifted, the 
facets of his creative ability will differ 


Explore Wilderness Trails 
HIKING e RIDING 

Plan an Easter vacation trip to HAVASU 
CANYON—“Gem of the Grand Canyon,” and 
summer vacation trip along the JOHN MUIR 
TRAIL of the Sierra Nevada. 
HAVASU CANYON TRIPS 

March into May, Sept. thru Oct., 1954..- 

3, 6, and 8 day trips 

Cost from 
JOHN MUIR TRAIL 

of the Sierra Nevada, California 

July into Sept., 1954 

Minimum trip 7 days 

Write for literature, details, reservations. 

WAMPLER TRAIL TRIPS 


1940 Hearst Ave. Berkeley 9, Calif. 
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those of other childlren. Fre- 
quently, his education must also differ. 
The reach of our aim for him should be 
to help him reach who he is. We do 
not have to inform him what his work 


should be; he will tell us that. 


from 


Gifted children have three worlds in 
which they live. First, they have the 
world of their childhood. Then, they 
have the world of adulthood to ap- 
roach — gingerly. Our adult world 
may look to us like the example of the 
“fore” picture, but we want the gifted 
child to understand it so that he can 
give it a better “after” look. Finally, 
ike us, gifted children have the inner 
world of their own being. 


Let’s let them discover these worlds 
before they are lost in the eternity of 
mediocrity. Let’s let our gifted chil- 
dren have classrooms, workshops, ex- 
perimental centers of their own for at 
ast part of their school day. Let’s help 
them find themselves. 


Why should a gifted child have to 
work in a polyglot classroom? Because 
asan adult, he will work in a polyglot 
world? Will he? 


Does the M.D. consult with the 
LL.D., or the Ph.D., before he deletes 
an appendix from a case history? Does 
the steamfitter discuss how his steams 
ae fitted with the couturier? Do you, as 
an educator, respond to the products of 
the Fuller Brush man with the products 
of the Rorschach? 


Fight Against Loneliness 

Gifted children need the companion- 
ship and understanding that will come 
fom their meeting with other children 
who are likewise. For, as they were 
bm knowing, they must bring their 
work to perfection; and they often find 
that the path to the summit is rough. 
Many times their vision will fail, and 
they will halt. We could help them 
to keep climbing if we let them learn 
that they are not by themselves in such 
a failure. 


The distance from real to ideal is too 
vast. Today we may not make the 
jumey, nor even tomorrow. But if we 
can learn beyond lingo, and if we can 
find the warmth of understanding which 
will come from other fallible human 
beings like ourselves, then we may 
achieve, 


We may even advance education in 
the direction of gifted children. All we 


have to do is to apply ourselves. 
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NEW IN READING — 


LET'S-READ-TOGETHER POEMS for Grades 7 and 8 


These two books round out a complete choral reading program for kindergarten 
through Grade 8. Designed to: (1) develop full classroom participation in read- 
ing; (2) give new incentive to extension of reading skills. 


THE NEW SINGING WHEELS 
THE NEW ENGINE WHISTLES Grade 5 
THE NEW RUNAWAY HOME Grade 6 


Revised editions of the basic intermediate readers in The New Alice and Jerry 
Basic Reading Program. Contain interesting and exciting stories, brilliant illus- 
trations, and a complete program for development of reading skills. 


Grade 4 


IT MUST BE MAGIC Grade 4 
THEY WERE BRAVE AND BOLD Grade 5 
THESE ARE THE TALES THEY TELL Grade 6 


Now available for intermediate grades as well as primary—three WONDER-STORY 
BOOKS. Adapted for supplementary use with any reading program. 


NEW PROFESSIONAL BOOK — 


| LIKE CHILDREN 


For grade teachers. Offers insight into everyday problems of discipline and 
child welfare. 


EVANSTON am Peterson and Company ILLINOIS 


A NEW MODERN — — 
AMERICAN HISTORY TEXT FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


OUR NATION’S STORY 


By AUGSPURGER AND McLEMorE 


e A 1954 American History Text 
e Easy to Read and Understand 
©¢ Emphasis on Modern American History 
© Four-color maps; an abundance of illustra- 
—_ graphs, charts, and teacher-pupil 
ps. 


...- Other Outstanding New High School Texts.... 


WORLD HISTORY 
MAN’S ACHIEVEMENTS THROUGH THE AGES 


GOVERNMENT AND CIVICS 
GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 


Write for Free Descriptive Circulars 
LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS e SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY e@ PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 
DALLAS, TEXAS e ATLANTA, GEORGIA 











Now is the time to get what you want 
when you want it. Watch for offerings by 
the individual advertisers, as well as for 
those in this column. Order promptly be- 
fore supplies are exhausted. For a quick 
response always write directly to the ad- 


vertisers. The coupon is convenient for 


ordering several items. 


50b. A Chronology of American Railroads. 
A sequence listing of important dates in 
railroad history, with statistics on railroad 
and economic growth in the United States. 
(Association of American Railroads.) 


57b. Vocations. A new 18-page booklet 
covering problems of self-appraisal, job 
analysis, training, and national trends in 
vocational opportunities. More than 200 
job descriptions for men and women in pro- 
fessional, semi-professional, sales, clerical, 
service, and skilled worker groups are given 
in terms teen-agers can understand. A 
brand-new approach to vocational counsel- 
ing. Will broaden the vision of high school 
boys and girls. (F. E. Compton & Com- 
pany.) 


58b. and 59b. You’re a Young Lady Now 
and Very Personally Yours are two free 
booklets on menstruation for all age groups. 
Indicate number desired for classroom dis- 
tribution. (International Cellucotton Prod- 
ucts Co.) 58b. You're a Young Lady Now 
is especially written for girls 9 to 12. It 
explains menstruation as a normal part of 
life; tells a girl how to take care of herself 
when that day does arrive. 59b. Very Per- 
sonally Yours. This booklet is for girls 12 
or over. Its simple, straight-forward pres- 
entation of accurate, scientific facts has won 
wide acclaim. 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please send the items and quantities desired. 
only during the school year. 


60b. RCA Victor Educational Record 
Catalog. A new and revised edition of this 
catalog is available at 10 cents a copy. Is 
useful not only for the music teacher, but 
also for the social study teacher as well. 
(Radio Corporation of America.) 

61b. 1954 Garden Spot Guide and AIl- 
manack plus 1954 catalog of unusual pre- 
miums for selling seeds. Earn premiums or 
cash for class activities. (Lancaster County 
Seed Company.) 

3b. New Aids to Help Teach Menstrual 
Hygiene. Indicate quantity desired of each 
number. (Personal Products Corporation.) 


1. Growing Up and Liking It. A booklet 
for teen-age girls. 
2. Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered. A 
booklet for pre-adolescent girls. 
3. It’s So Much Easier When You Know. 
A booklet for fully matured girls. 
4. Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hy- 
giene. A complete teaching kit. 
5. How Shall I Tell My Daughter? A 
booklet for mothers. 
24b. Creative Crafts with Crayola. A 
32-page book of ideas on how to make use- 
ful gifts, party games, invitations, and many 
other articles—all of which the busy teacher 
can use or adapt for her own classes. (Bin- 
ney & Smith Company.) 
40b. The Case of the “Ten-Twenty” is 
more than a brief for the American Seating 
Company's new desk with level, 10° to 20° 
top positions. This booklet includes a 
quick summary of the Studies of the Texas 
Inter-Professional Committee on Child De- 
velopment, which showed that children in 
thousands of classrooms are being exposed 
to glaring or insufficient light and to harm- 
ful posture with attendant visual focusing 
problems. Included also is a list of refer- 
ence books related to lighting, seeing, seat- 
ing, posture and child development. (Amer- 
ican Seating Company.) 
44b. Oil Pictures, a 32-page rotogravure 
booklet picturing the various phases of the 
petroleum industry. Available in moderate 
quantities to teachers in the seven Western 
states. (Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia.) 


1953-54 


I understand this coupon is for use 


3c is enclosed for each item ordered. 


50b. 57b. 58b.-59b. 60b. 61b. 3b. 24b. 40b. 44b. 51b. 52b. 53b. 55b. 56b. 63b. 26b. 


School Address.... 


Enrollment: Boys... 











51b. Hawaii Air Vacation Folder a 
tain itineraries of Hawaiian vacations, - 
ing from 10 to 23 days, to help You with 
vacation planning. 


For educators only 
(United Air Lines.) : 


52b. Aviation Teaching Aids folde, out 
lines classroom materials available withoy 


charge. 


(United Air Lines.) 
53b. California Air Vacation Folders ¢, 
tail low cost tours available. (United Air 


Lines.) 


55b. Detailed Folder for 1954, giving al 
necessary information on SITA tour, to 
Europe, Around the World, Mexico, Soy 
America, Orient and the West. (Studens 
International Travel Association.) 


56b. Catalog Westlake College of Music 
Besides curricular this 50-page booklet lis: 
complete facilities offered by the Nation 
outstanding school of popular music traip. 
ing. Contains pictorial presentation of 
methods used and of personalities in stage 
screen, radio and TV. 


63b. How to Apply for a Summer Job— 
supplies information on the types of organ: 
izations that seek extra help during the 
summer months, and a list of more than 15) 
kinds of jobs that may be found in such 
organizations throughout the United State: 
Also supplies information on where and 
how a list of Summer Employers may be 
obtained for the 1954 Summer Session 
One copy to a teacher. Not available after 
May 1, 1954. (National Directory Service.) 

26b. France. This 24-page booklet, in 
color, with its charming cover and inside 
illustrations by well-known French artists, 
as well as beautiful photographs, contains 
much helpful information on what to see 
and look for in various regions of France. 
It stresses particularly the variety which is 
found in France. (French National Rail 
roads. ) 


New Charters 


Local charters granted by Califomia 
Teachers Association in December and 
January included: 


366 Santa Paula High School Teach- 
ers Association, Ventura County. 

867 La Canada Teachers Association, 
Los Angeles County. 

368 Mount Eden Teachers Associa- 
tion, Alameda County. 

369 Shasta Lake Teachers Associa 
tion, Tehama County. 

370 North High Teachers Association, 
Kern County. 

371 Mid-Valley Teachers Association, 


Fresno County. 


PAWL 


” Earn all the money needed for class activ 
ties by selling Garden Spot Seeds. No ine 
| vestment required. Send for tral ordet 
(200 packets), earn $8.00 profit, Write: 


LANCASTER COUNTY SEED COMPANY, Sta. 109, PARADISE, P 
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To help your students 


Your students probably have many questions 
about menstruation. And since menstrual hy- 
giene is such a difficult subject to handle, the 
makers of Modess have prepared a complete 
program of free teaching material. 

This includes material for you to use in class 
—as well as booklets which may be given out 
individually to your students and their mothers. 


“Sally and Mary and Kate 
Wondered” gives pre-teen 
girls a clear, simple introduc- 
tion to menstruation. 





“Growing Upand Liking It,” 
for girls 12 to 18, fully explains 
menstruation —gives tips on 
health, beauty and poise. 





“It’s So Much Easier When | | 
You Know” answers questions | | 
teen-agers ask about menstrual — |” Worn ype | 


physiology and tampons. | 


“How Shall I Tell My Daugh- 
ter?” suggests how, when and 
what to tell pre-teen daughters 
about menstruation, 


“Educational Portfolio on 
Menstrual Hygiene” contains 
teaching guide, anatomy chart, 
copy of each booklet above. 


ees ee 


Miss Anne Shelby 

Educational Director 

Personal Products Corporation 

Box 5466-2, Milltown, N. J. 

Please send me the following material 

free of charge: 

C] One “Educational Portfolio on 
Menstrual Hygiene” 
booklets «Sally and Mary and Kate 
Wondered” 
booklets «Growing Up and Liking 
It’”’ 
booklets “It’s So Much Easier 
When You Know” 
booklets «‘How Shall I Tell My 


Daughter?” 


Name 





Please Print 


Address 





ES ————— 


(Offer good only in U.S.A.) 
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Auditorium, 


Of major benefit to school 


and communit y progra NS 
~ 





Unexcelled du rability 


and low maintenance 


are assured by American 


Seating Company engi- 


neering. 


Also 


available 


with folding tablet-arm. 


District Supt.: W. H. Reilly. 


AMERICAN BODIFORM 


The beauty and quality of these chairs will 
attract increased attendance to your audi- 
torium programs, and so help build greater 
interest in your school’s welfare. 
Sustained comfort is assured by seats 
with spring-arch construction, backs with 
scientific, body-fitting contours. No pinch- 


ing or tearing hazards, 


iii dio ci wae 


Avenal High School, Avenal, California, equipped with 924 full-upholstered Bodiform chairs. 


Architect: Alastair Simpson, Fresno, 





AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 


Automatic, panic-free, uniform-folding, 
silent, 34 safety-fold seat action allows more 
room for passing and sweeping. Acousti- 
cally, the full fabric upholstery compen- 
sates for seat vacancies. A wide range of 
styles, colors, and upholstery materials is 
available. American Seating Engineers will 


help you plan. Write for information. 


ctmeucan Seating Company 


6900 Avaion Bivd.. Los Angeles 3 


7OL Bayshore Blivd., San Francisco 24 
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